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Chapter 1 - The Great Wheel Of The Law 


The title Dhammaeakkappavattana Sutta has been translated as “The Sutta that Set in Motion the Wheel of the Truth,” and, rather oddly, as “The Sutta on the 
Foundation of the Kingdom of the Norm.” “Sutta” literally means “a thread” and is the usual way that a diseourse of the Buddha is titled. It is a metaphor that 
suggests that what follows is an aeeount of the gist of what may have been a longer or more loosely struetured talk that the Buddha gave to a religious seeker. 

As I have previously eommented, these are oral reeitations that have been eompiled in formulaie style for easier memorization. They may also have been 
eategorized and summarized for more sueeinet appreeiation. 

At any rate, this “thread” is what the word suggests—the main strand of a teaehing, given to a group of religious seekers over a period of time. In the Vinaya 
aeeount of this diseourse, the Sutta is followed by a eomment that the Buddha then exhorted the four diseiples who had not realized Truth with further 
instruetion. One ean only surmise, as the talk is not reeorded, that it was a talk of similar nature, of whieh the Dhammaeakkappavattana Sutta eonveys the eore 
meaning. 

The word “Dhamma” (Dharma in Sanskrit) has a number of meanings that all imply a universal rather than a personal viewpoint. In one sense, it just means 
things, as part of a universal strueture—all things from bieyeles to thoughts are dhammas. Generally, when used in this eontext, a lower ease “d” is used. When 
thoughts are referred to in the purely personal eontext, identified with as my thoughts, they are ealled sankhara. This gives a useful refleetion on the way that 
terms are designated: often what appears to be the same thing will be referred to by different words. It depends on our way of looking at it. 

Another meaning of dhamma is the proper order of things. This is a eentral eoneept in the Vedas. It is the duty of eaeh person to live in aeeordanee with 
dhamma, whieh may mean his or her profession, religious observanee, or the soeial mores of that partieular soeiety, village or family. This is elose to the 
meaning of dhamma as a teaehing. When eneountering one of these wandering teaehers, people might very well inquire, “What is your dhamma?” i.e., “What 
are your prineiples?”—Be they doetrine or observanee. In the Buddhist sense, the teaehing of the Buddha is a dhamma, but it is elevated as it is seen to be not 
just a eonventional system, but a universal teaehing that relates to prineiples whieh abide in the makeup and the aetivities of human beings and eelestial beings 
too. Henee in our linguistie eonventions, we give it a eapital letter. 

Ultimate Truth, realized through liberation from every form of attaehment, is also ealled “Dhamma:” the Universal Truth, the Law, The Way It Is. In sueh 
eontexts, it"s probably best just to adopt the word Dhamma into the English language. 

The Dhamma of the Buddha has a “eonventional” applieation that ereates order and harmony on the plane of everyday soeial life, and a “transeendent” teaehing 
that foeuses on individual liberation from attaehment. In the Buddha"s teaehing, the eonventional and the transeendent do not eonfliet; the transeendent 
realization of Ultimate Truth relies upon the eonventional observanee of morality and eonduet. One result of this is that the Buddha" s teaehing transformed the 
tradition of independent, almost anarehie, truth seekers into an Order—the Sangha. The Sangha exists within a high degree of uniformity, diseipline and an 
infrastrueture based upon dependenee and unanimous agreement. 

Furthermore, the Buddha presented a teaehing that illuminated a way of experieneing Ultimate Truth whieh householders eould realize for themselves without 
relying on the interpretations of brahmins. In the full praetieing system of Dhamma, the “gone forth” religious seekers and those living the family life support 
and eneourage eaeh other. No wonder that this teaehing ean be applied anywhere at any time. The Buddha ealled it: “The Elephant''s Footprint:” every other 
religious teaehing fits inside it. 

The next element of the title is the word eakka. This word also has several meanings. Its root meaning is that whieh is always turning. So it ean mean a wheel, 
or a eyele; it ean also mean a vehiele, or, in another sense, a sphere—henee a region or realm (a sphere of infiuenee). When used in the formulaie epithet of the 
raja eakkavattin—the Wheel bearing Monareh—it implies one who rules over a vast territory, the known world, the universe, or the eontinent. So 
“Dhammaeakka” ean either be the vehiele of the Truth, or the Realm where the Norm of the Universal Truth holds sway. This realm is, to most of us, not a 
plaee in spaee and time, but a sense of eommunity with all praetitioners of the Dhamma. 

This sermon is also ealled “-ppavattana,” whieh means it starts the Wheel turning. All followers of the Buddha, no matter what their denomination or beliefs or 
style of praetiee, ean relate to this Sutta. And one never really outgrows it; it always remains a touehstone for praetiee beeause it refieets on the spiritual path in 
sueh fundamental terms. It is that whieh establishes the main theme of the Dhamma, and the eommunity of Sangha—those who praetiee the Way. 

As this Realm is vast in letter and spirit, this will be an ant"s meanderings along its main street, sometimes drifting a little this way and that, but at least 
indieating that the Realm is worth visiting. I hope the reader is more amenable than the original Group of Five .... 
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Chapter 3 - The Two Extremes 


Dve me bhikkhave... na sevitabba 

There are two extremes whieh should not be followed, bhikkhus, by someone who has gone forth. 

The manner in whieh the Buddha gave his teaehing is indieative of his realization of Dhamma as: here and now, not 
delayed in time, inviting one to investigate, leading inwards, to be realized by the wise within their own experienee. 
Therefore the Buddha tried to make his teaehing relevant to the experienee of the people he was addressing. Sometimes 
he would respond with silenee to people who were just tangled up in eonfused ways of thinking—it was a way of 
indieating that Truth went beyond speeulation. Sometimes he would answer a question with a eounter question to 
eneourage the person to examine his or her own views and beliefs. Sometimes he would highlight an ineident that had 
just oeeurred or a partieular experienee that a person was going through. In this Sutta, addressed to a group who must 
have heard a whole range of ideas about the nature of existenee and Truth, the Buddha eoneerned himself with talk on 
the means of their praetiee. 

In this way, his approaeh differed from that of the other samana teaehers who seemed to have taught doetrinally: that 
there is no eonsequenee to deeds in this life, that the world is an illusion in whieh nothing has any reality, or that one 
ean aehieve liberation only through severe aseetieism (see Baekground in the Introduetion). Here the Buddha foeuses 
on the experienee of the Way rather than its notional goal. Right now, liberation and salvation after death are only ideas 
and views in the mind; what ean be direetly known is how things are at this time and plaee. Foeusing on the means, the 
here and now of how one lives, brings one into the present moment, and into a state of mind where there is no view to defend or uphold. Then, direet reason has 
the possibility to operate. This epitomizes the Buddha"s teaehing method. 

For example, one time the villagers of Kesaputta asked the Buddha what they should believe in beeause so many different people were giving them different 
ideas. His response was firstly to affirm their right to have doubts when given eonfiieting views. Then he appealed to their own understanding: “If you aet in 
ways that are eruel or mean, does that seem good to you or not?” “No, they replied, we don"t think thaf's a very good thing to do.” 

“Then it"s best not to do it, isn"t it?” eommented the Buddha. “And what about being ealm and kind, is that valued by you or not?” And they replied, “Well, we 
think if's very good.” 

In this way, he helped them to realize the value of eoneentrating on means rather than doetrines. Otherwise one is liable to get eaught in “the tangle of views” 
and eome no nearer to Truth. The Buddha"s teaehing asks one to refieet on what one already knows or on one"s prineiples, and to proeeed from that intuitive 
sense of eertainty. 

But in the ease of the Group of Five, the Buddha was addressing “those who had gone forth,” samanas—“strivers”—who had made a one pointed eommitment 
to personal realization. They needed no reeommendation that Truth was worth seeking or that one had to apply oneself to it; they just needed to have the means 
elarified. So the Buddha gave some adviee on the eultivation of right means as an expression and experienee of enlightenment itself 

The Sutta proeeeds with: 

Yo cayam kamesu ... anariyo anatthasanhito 

Devotion to pursuing sense pleasure, whieh is low, vulgar, worldly, ignoble and produees no useful result; and devotion to self denial, whieh is 
painful, ignoble and produees no useful result. 


These are the two extreme positions that a samana might take if following the adviee of teaehers who taught in terms of a goal rather than a Way. At first 
glanee, it seems obvious that anyone with a serious spiritual eommitment would avoid sueh positions. However, the very notion of transeendenee to a sphere 
beyond the eonventional reality allows the possibility of disearding, sometimes deliberately, the normal eonventions of life. This applies just as mueh to 20th 
eentury “samanas”—as anyone familiar with the present day spiritual network will know. Under the guise of liberated wisdom, people will justify the most 
erazy and harmful sexual indulgenees, or the use of drugs and liquor—“to release ego bound eonditioning.” Sometimes, even quite sineere diseiples will 
eondone or experiment with sueh praetiees. What adds substanee to this way of thinking is that there are many harmful repressive tendeneies in modem life. 

The other extreme of self denial, or self mortifieation, is rarer nowadays. Although aseetieism does have a eertain appeal, it is usually in the religious life of 
traditional monastie orders that some degree of self mortifieation, deprivation or aseetieism is praetieed. Rigorous diseipline and aseetieism (ineluding self 
flagellation in a few Christian monastie orders) is not unusual; an almost military diseipline and life of hardship is a major part of the traditional Zen life; and 
eertainly, in the eontinuing samana life of India, long periods of fasting and other kinds of physieal mortifieation are observed with the aim of transeending 
worldly life and reaehing higher states of eonseiousness. In this regard, the Jains stand out. Their tradition is of an even longer duration than the Buddhist 
Sangha, and still attraets spiritual aspirants today. 

The relevanee of a refleetion on self denial to an average follower of the Buddha, who is not interested in hair shirts and prolonged standing on one leg, may 
seem slight. This refleetion is more subtle, and often is one aspeet of an oseillation of the mind between two positions. If one overindulges in food and drink for 
example, then the natural reaetion (unless you"re told that this extreme is good for you) is to feel a sense of regret, and then to veer towards eomplete 
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abstinence. One feels annoyed with one"s “weakness,” and decides to be firm and cut it out. However, abstinence without wise reflection and insight doesn"t 
solve the need syndrome that made one indulge in the first place, so after a period of abstinence one feels rather wretched, and decides to have just a little drink 
... which leads to another .... 

In meditation, one can observe the mind following similar tendencies: periods of hard concentration, followed by periods of daydreaming and laxity; moments 
of really applying oneself—back straight, jaw tight and fierce one pointedness on the meditation object... then, strained from the effort, or feeling that one has 
achieved something through that, one thinks that it"s now time to relax and integrate into “normal life,” get a few beers or just go to the movies. On a 
meditation retreat, one can adopt the view that one should not even think or talk. Then, at the end of the retreat, one returns to the world of daily life having 
gained little or no understanding about one"s relationship to the sensory world. By itself, refraining from thinking and talking doesn"t lead to a liberation that is 
Ultimate—not bound to time and place, here and now. We have to get beyond this very predicament of being bound to extremes that continually block out a 
careful investigation of our sensory experience. Having seen its ultimate pointlessness, it is from this very situation that one should be “going forth.” 

In this second picture, some of the highly evolved, yet ultimately endless, goings on of the two extremes are suggested by the border of Celtic knot work. The 
snakes (no nagas, these) coil around the heads of the characters typifying the two extremes, and face the words relating to them. On the left, the rather corpulent 
character is kamasukhallikanuyogo, sensual indulgence, gorging itself on a chicken drumstick, and featured with a made up, decorative face. The other portrait 
is of a tortured ascetic, complete with thorns and anguish coming out of every pore. Above them is the mudra or hand gesture that signifies the turning of the 
Wheel of the Law, the Dhammacakkappavattana mudra. At the bottom is a conch which is used in Tibetan religious art as a symbol for the sending forth of the 
Dhamma. 

The Buddha"s proclamation of the Way that goes Beyond is at first indicated: 

Ete te bhikkhave ... nibbanaya samvattati. 

Avoiding both these extremes, bhikkhus, the Middle Way that a Tathagata has Awakened to gives vision and insight knowledge, and leads to peace, 
profound understanding, full realization and to Nibbana. 


Here, we should understand that the Buddha describes this not as his Way, but as an ancient Path that had become overgrown and lost. It is a Way that he 
Awakened to and discovered rather than created. Here, he refers to himself as one of the Tathagatas, a word that defies adequate translation. “Thus Gone” has to 
be stretched to include: Gone into the Thus ness of Things—one who has seen things as they really are. Another of its implications is explained by the Buddha 
in a subsequent discourse: 

Bhikkhus, as a Tathagata speaks, so he acts; as he acts, so he speaks. Therefore he is called a Tathagata. 

(Anguttara Nikaya: [II], Four, 23) 


So Tathagatas are those who say what is known through direct experience. Their teaching is an explanation of their own practice. And what are the 
characteristics of such a practice? They are referred to in a very broad scope which includes: “vision, insight knowledge, leading to peace, profound 
understanding, full realization and Nibbana.” The Path encompasses all of these. The “middleness” of the Way implies a kind of balance. It offers the 
encouragement to see clearly in analytical and gnostic terms rather than reject or adhere to experience. And the results? Peacefulness and true understanding; 
Nibbana—the cooling of the fire, the calming of the wind, the settled quality and sensitivity of still water. 


FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES: 


[1]: Here follows the gist of the “Kalama Sutta.” (Anguttara Nikaya: [1], Threes, 65) 




Chapter 2 - Thus Have I Heard 


Following an ancient tradition, all the suttas begin with these first three words: “Evam me sutam.” It is a reference to 
the oral tradition whieh says that the person who first heard this discourse was the Buddha"s disciple Ananda. 
Venerable Ananda, however, was not present when this teaching was given. It is believed that when he became the 
Buddha" s attendant after twenty years in the Order, Venerable Ananda asked if he could be present whenever the 
Buddha gave a talk on Dhamma, and if the Buddha could give him the essence of all his earlier discourses or sermons. 
Thus when reading this text, the reader must bear in mind that it is by no means a strictly literal account of what the 
Buddha said, but something which has been recorded. The reciter is making it elear that what he is transmitting is 
devoid of any personal additions or interpretations. This is the way this particular teaching came to him, and he is 
simply reciting it as faithfully as possible. 


Ekam samayam bhagava Baranasiyam viharati Isipatane migadaye tatra kho bhagava pancavaggiye bhikkhu amantesi 

Once the Blessed One was staying in the Deer Park at Isipatana, near Varanasi. There he addressed the bhikkhus of the 
Group of Five thus ... 


All the suttas begin with a brief description of the plaee where the sermon was delivered. The setting here is the Deer Park at Isipatana, known in modern times 
as Samath. Highly regarded as the place where the Buddha gave the First Sermon, it has been a Buddhist pilgrimage site for many years. A column built by 
Emperor Asoka, an Indian ruler (third century B.C.) who converted to Buddhism, and did much to propagate it throughout his empire, marks the spot where the 
First Sermon is believed to have been given. Samath is located near Varanasi, or Baranasi as it is sometimes ealled. Varanasi was a holy city long before the 
time of the Buddha, and over the centuries, many thousands of people have gone there to die. It is considered very auspicious to die and be cremated at 
Varanasi, and to have one"s ashes thrown into the river Ganges. Being a holy place at that time, Varanasi also beeame the natural resort of seers, sages and 
mendicants as well as people from all over the surrounding area who would gather to exchange views on matters of religious doctrine and practice. This is 
where Gotama and his ascetic companions had been dwelling until he had decided to abandon the extreme of self mortification and to withdraw from the others 
in order to practice in solitude. And it was to this place that, as an Awakened One, Gotama returned to begin teaehing his five eompanions. 

The Sutta addresses these five as pancavaggiye bhikkhu, the Group of Five bhikkhus. Nowadays, “bhikkhu” just means a Buddhist monk. Etymologically, 
“bhi kk hu” comes from the word used for alms and is still used within that context in countries such as India, Afghanistan or Pakistan where it survives as 
baksheesh, meaning a tip, a gift made as a special favor. If you go to those places nowadays, you will meet more “baksheesh!” than bhikkhus. 

Anyway, these five were named Kondanna, Vappa, Bhaddiya, Mahanama and Assaji. Kondanna was the eldest. Many years previously, as a novice brahmin, he 
had been invited to Suddhodana Raja"s palace along with seven of his peers to see the baby Siddhattha and give predietions as to his destiny. They all agreed 
that this babe would be either a great emperor or a Buddha; although it was Kondanna alone who reckoned that Siddhattha was destined for Buddhahood. Four 
of the brahmin s that had been present at the Raja"s palace later told their sons to keep their eyes on Siddhattha, as he was destined for greatness. These sons 
grew up to become the other four of the Group of Five. 

The Buddha here is addressed as “Bhagava” which means “The One who has Great Fortune” or “The Blessed One,” sometimes translated as “The Lord.” The 
term is always used in a spiritual context by his disciples, and implies someone who has both a great deal to offer and the capacity to make it aceessible to the 
manyfolk. The Buddha, however, generally referred to himself as the “Tathagata,” or “Thus Gone”—someone who has completed the round (of birth), finished, 
gone beyond—not as “Bhagava.” This is because a Buddha does not identify with any of the qualities he manifests, that is, he regards all these as less important 
than the fact that he has gone beyond. As a source of inspiration and eneouragement for the unawakened disciple, the power of such a living presence of Truth 
in human form as a Buddha cannot be overestimated. However, the Buddha repeatedly emphasized holding to the Dhamma, his teaehing, as something that 
would have a greater and clearer long term value than devotion to him as “The Blessed One.” Adoration of the Buddha seems to have been a cause for the long 
delay in Venerable Ananda"s own enlightenment. 

Around the frame of the painting are some of the beings who revere the Buddha. At the top appears a line of devas (heavenly beings), who are all exclaiming 
their delight that a Blessed One has come into the world to turn the Wheel of the Law. Down at the bottom are the beings in the hell realms, in states of misery. 
It is said that in the lowest hells, it is pitch black and there are only a few times when it is possible to see. These are, when a Tathagata is bom, when he attains 
Awakening, when he begins the teaching of the Dhamma, and when he leaves the mortal realm. I think that in my most deluded teenage years, just seeing a 
pieture of the Buddha with that inexplicable but evocative gentle smile and stillness sent some light into my mind. Not much, but enough of a glimmer to 
eonsider that it might be worth finding out what he had to say ... one day. Maybe if's like that in hell. Hell is depicted in my painting by three animals—the pig 
symbolizes delusion; the rooster is greed; and the snake represents hatred. The overwhelming presence of these is what hell is. 

The Great Wheel of the Law here is represented by a wheel with eight spokes. This symbol has come down to us from the early eenturies of Buddhist India, 
there being no iconography in the Buddha"s time. The earliest symbols used by Buddhists were—the Bodhi Tree with an empty space underneath it; the Bodhi 
leaf (here deeorating the rim of the Wheel); the Parasol (a symbol of elevated status) poised over an empty space or a throne; the special and highly decorated 
Footprints; the Stupa (ceremonial tomb containing the ashes of a eremated saint); and the Wheel, which may have been a transformed sun symbol or simply 
that which is conducive to going places. 


















In my painting, there is a large naga, or serpent figure eoiled around part of the wheel. Nagas are different from ordinary snakes. They are often mentioned in 
the seriptures as possessing speeial powers. They are giant hooded snakes who live in the water, but ean take on human form and give birth to their young on 
the flat plains. They then go baek to the sea when the land floods. Nagas appear in the eelestial realms as well as part of the retinue of Virupakkha, a eelestial 
World Guardian, who is mentioned later in this Sutta. There also seem to be a few ranging round free lanee, generally harmless if you don"t annoy them but 
oeeasionally needing to be tamed by an Arahant. 

Snakes ean slough their skins and seemingly transform themselves, so the serpent is a figure of transformation; in sundry early religions, it aets as the 
intermediary between the earthly plane and the heavenly plane. The Buddha himself is sometimes referred to as the “Great Naga”—someone undergoing a 
journey of transformation from the worldly to the spiritual plane. 

Here the serpent is used as a symbol of the praetiee of Dhamma, the transformation of the human mind as it applies itself to the realization of Ultimate Truth. 
Sueh an Awakening deserves auspieious signs, so here the naga has the figures of the sun and moon on its hood and wears a lotus as a erown. The sun and 
moon represent the polarities of rationality and mystieal intuition or gnosis; the lotus is the erown of their union—enlightened wisdom that has the depth and 
sensitivity of gnosis and the analytieal preeision of rationality. Sueh is the fruition of the praetiee that is intimately related to the teaehing. As it eomes alive, the 
Dhamma sloughs off the old skin of habit and attaehment that we have taken ourselves to be. Shedding one"s skin ean be alarming, but for those who are 
prepared for sueh an experienee, the Buddha gave the following words ... 
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Chapter 4 - The Path Beyond 


Katama ca sa ... sambodhaya nibbanaya samvattati. 

And what is the Middle Way that a Tathagata has Awakened to, whieh gives vision ... 
and leads to ... Nibbana? It is the Noble Eightfold Path—that is to say: 

Right View, Right Intention, Right Speeeh, Right Aetion, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, 

Right Mindfulness and Right Colleetedness. 

This is the Middle Way that a Tathagata has Awakened to. 

The frames of the illuminations often eome in a pair or triad that form a set, relating to eaeh other in eertain ways. The 
eontents of this frame follow from the previous panel; this is what the “Middle Way” is about and how it ean be defined 
in eonventional terms. It also eontinues to approaeh human life broadly. Here, the Buddha is not formulating a 
partieular set of beliefs or assumptions that you have to take on board before you ean understand the teaehings; he 
teaehes in a way that is aeeessible to any religious Path. Coineidentally, at the time of ereating these partieular 
paintings, I was in the habit of visiting a small, rarely used ehureh near the monastery where I was living. The 
monastery was very busy with renovation work, and in my free time I would go to the nearby ehureh to praetiee my 
ehanting and meditate. I developed a great appreeiation of the ealm atmosphere, the simplieity and the sense of 
dedieation within that tiny old ehureh. Sueh things go beyond the beliefs of any one religion. Remembering this, I have 
framed the broad outlines of the Buddha" s teaehing with the window of the ehureh. 

The lotus is often used in Buddhist art as a symbol of purity, for the Path is one of purity—the purity of selflessness. 
The lotus arises from the mud of the ordinary earthbound mind and always turns towards the sun—to that whieh is higher than low or selfish feelings. In this 
way, it eonveys the mood of the word “ariyo” meaning “noble,” for nobility is the quality in us that rises above pettiness, selfishness and narrow mindedness. 

The different aspeets of the Path are all eharaeterized as “samma,” meaning “Right,” “Perfeet” or “Consummate.” The Buddha is talking about following the 
prineiples of being “noble” in different aspeets of life. The first faetor. Right View (sammaditthi), is eoneerned with having a proper perspeetive on life. Right 
View plaees wisdom on an experiential, rather than abstraet, foundation and is, in turn, the basis for Right Thought or Right Intention. The list eontinues with 
“Righf’-ness in one"s speeeh and aetion. It ean be ealled “virtue.” The last three faetors relate to the direet praetiee of mind eultivation: “vayamo” (effort); 

“sati” (mindfulness) and “samadhi” (eolleetedness, eoneentration). These are most often eultivated through formal meditation exereises. 

Wisdom, virtue and meditation ean be referenee points for anyone on the spiritual path. Together they present a eomplete and integrated approaeh. Various 
religions or different ways of eultivating the mind may emphasize one aspeet or another. Eor example, some religions plaee a great stress on morality and 
eonventions with promises of heavenly rewards for those who obey, and punishment for those who don"t. Sueh attitudes often omit and may even rejeet the 
possibility for personal refleetion. Unguided by wisdom, moral eommandments lead to fundamentalism with the intoleranee, repression and blinkered eoneeit 
that it brings about. 

A subtler attaehment to virtue is the belief that if you just keep performing good notions, sueh as ritual offerings to gods, then this in itself will get you 
somewhere without any further work on the mind. This aflfeots Buddhism too. In Buddhist oountries, there"s a very strong feeling about aooumulating “merit” 
by making offerings to monks or temples. This has a eertain truth in it, and was even aoknowledged by the Buddha: generosity is a sign of a selfless heart—a 
great blessing to the world. Unfortunately, the idea of “gaining merit” ean substitute for true selflessness, and make one feel that no further eultivation is 
neeessary. So the Buddha always pointed out that the highest kind of merit, even greater than giving alms to a Buddha, was to eultivate meditation properly. 

Fruitful as the aet of giving is ... yet it is still more fruitful to go with eonfident heart for Refuge to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha and 
determine the five moral preeepts. ... Fruitful though that is, yet it is still more fruitful to maintain loving kindness for the period of time that it takes 
to milk a eow. ... Fruitful though that is, it is still more fruitful to maintain awareness of impermanenee for only as long as a finger snap. 

(Anguttara Nikaya: [V], Nines, 20) 


At the other extreme are those who don"t bother with any morality or eonventions, and think that they ean beeome enlightened just through sitting in 
meditation. This is more eommon in the West. People ean get really obsessive about having the right eonditions to SIT in, and yet pay no attention to selfless 
aetions, kindness or sense restraint. Meditation beeomes motivated by the need for self affirmation, a drive to attain samadhi, experienee bliss or remodel 
oneself. That''s the meditation fanatio"s attitude! However, a steady and sensitive mind leads to proper understanding and right eonduet in daily life. So the 
Buddha always related meditation, not to eestatie tranees or eomplex abstraetions, but to good sense that would manifest in mundane, as well as transeendent, 
terms. 

Then again, wisdom itself ean be developed to the point where it loses eontaet with reality, as in the ease of metaphysies. Philosophy and theology rely heavily 
upon intelleetual understanding yet fall short in the development of wisdom through attention to aetual experienee. So having a mind full of ideas does not 
neeessarily grant one any elearer perspeetive on how to live one"s life. Even with proper wisdom and virtue, without the assiduous praetiee of inner 
eontemplation that meditation exereises make possible, one is sowing good seeds but is not tasting the fruit. 

If, individually, no single aspeet of the spiritual path is eondueive to “peaee, profound understanding and full realization,” where is the Way? It is broader and 
yet more exaeting than any of these possibilities: 
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I do not say that you can attain purity by views, traditions, insight, morality or conventions; nor will you attain purity without these. But by using 
them for abandonment, rather than as positions to hold onto, you will come to be at peace without the need to be anything. 

(Sutta Nipata: [V], 848) 

The Middle Way, that is, the Eightfold Path, is the balance and counterbalance of all the spiritual fundamentals. It summarizes the ways in which one cultivates 
a spiritual path and then qualifies that with the reminder that the Path is to be cultivated in ways that are “Right.” Consider that bland prefix, “Right.” “Samma” 
means “whole” or “complete.” It means ways that are not partial, biased or self oriented, but ways that are of benefit to others as well as to oneself. “Samma” 
conveys a whole, balanced feeling. This is the “rightness” that is noble rather than perfectionist; and—to consider another meaning of noble—it is also an 
indication of something rare. If we practice meditation with wrong view, we will always remain obsessed with ourselves—trying to cultivate something for 
ourselves or simply be mesmerized by a particular problem, vice or virtue. Meditation is not an answer in itself; we need the guidance to ward off the 
obsessiveness that accumulates around anything that is seen in personal terms. To abandon self conscious drives and ambitions without abandoning the practice 
requires skill. How can I, an unawakened worldling with a head full of noise, acquire that skill? 

How to find that right balance is explained in the subsequent teaching—a teaching that the Buddha said was peculiar to fully enlightened beings. And if's based 
upon something that everybody knows about. 

Last Updated: 16 February, 2018 



Chapter 5 - The First Noble Truth 

Having To Hold On Is Suffering 


The Buddha then goes on to expound the Four Noble Truths, the centre piece of his teaching. They are central because 
they point to a universal human experience: a feeling of lack in our lives. At times, we feel a sense of need, or lack, or 
dissatisfaction that can vary from mild weariness to utter despair. This can be triggered off by physical feelings, or by 
mental impressions concerning ourselves or other beings. It is characterized by feeling there is not enough. Even if we 
are physically well and mentally skilled, we can feel disappointed that life isn"t offering us enough, or we are not 
making enough of it or doing enough; or that there" s not enough time, space and freedom. We can feel anxiety over the 
state of the planet and the environment; our perceptions of the present and the future are not secure and problem free. 
Even too much means not having enough space, future and ease. The list is endless. Just reflect upon your activities 
and pursuits: notice that there is a constant effort to change or cope with what is disagreeable, or to stimulate well 
being. This is universal. 

It is worthwhile considering that, however altruistic one"s actions are, the feeling of unsatisfactoriness is the same. This 
feeling is what the Buddha called dukkhaand fittingly, there just isn"t a satisfactory English word to cover its meaning. 
Dukkha is not an objective physical reality such as disease and famine. Sometimes having little is fine or even 
peaceful; at other times, we can feel devastated that there"s a stain on the dining room tablecloth. Just to get in touch 
with that feeling is an entrance to the spiritual realm, because it provides a reference point to where and how the 
experiences of life are actually affecting us. We may assume that we are beings guided by rational principles, but we 
only choose to be rational when that cool and objective mode suits us. What drives us, what we find pleasing, inspiring, 
worthwhile (and the reverse) is calibrated in a dilferent zone of the psyche. To get in touch with that other zone is essential if one wants to live in an undeluded 
way. 

By pointing at dukkha, the Buddha highlights a fundamental that we may have only glimpsed or seen as related to a particular set of circumstances. He is not 
implying that life is miserable; most things have a mixture of pleasure and pain and neutrality in them. However, there is a constant restless quality of disquiet. 
With happiness, there is an undertone of wanting more of it, holding onto it or even continuing to stimulate it; because by itself, it changes. And when the 
source of happiness passes, we begin to feel bored or dissatisfied, and seek out something else. If we don"t find it, we feel much worse. 

Life does have its dark side, it can be painful at times; but we can make it more painful for ourselves, psychologically and emotionally, by wanting the 
happiness to last, or the painful aspects never to manifest. But even the most acute pain and fear can be borne. We can actually practice with pain; we can work 
with it; we can become serene through it. What is really painful is the mental perception that you can"t bear it for another moment. You can see this without 
having acute pain. Just with life being the way it is, things go wrong and the mind will feel. Why should this happen to me? When you feel sick, thoughts may 
arise saying. Why should I have to put up with this? I wanted to do something, and this has spoiled it all. Or: The weather"s not very good, and it"s ruined my 
day. Or: Why do you have to say things like that, you know how that hurts me! This kind of suffering goes on and on. We never seem to be able to get rid of it 
in normal activities, regardless of where we go, and no matter what we do. Trying to avoid being blamed, losing one"s job or disappointing others can lead 
people to states of extreme stress and nervous breakdown. Then, even if our personal situation is not causing us any anxiety, we are still aware of the suffering 
of others. 

For many of us, the urge to take on spiritual practice arises through recognizing that whatever we do, wherever we go, this mood prevails; and it even follows 
us into spiritual practice! F've seen this myself: being in a quiet place and living as a meditating monk not having to worry about anything, I could feel irritated 
at a frog croaking: Why do there have to be frogs croaking, why don"t they shut upand stop disturbing me! It"s not a deliberate intended responseif's an 
instinctive reaction. So we feel that thaf's the way we are, and the possibility for change, even if we wish to change, seems remote. Habits and instincts define 
our identity, and thaf's where dukkha gnaws more deeply into our hearts. 

If's important to understand that the Buddha" s teaching separates the du kkh a that we experience because of the way life apparently is from the du kkh a that is 
created emotionally from not wanting things to be that way, or from assuming that life is wretched. As is pointed out in this Sutta, things change, and change 
can be effected without the naivete that assumes that solutions are going to be permanently satisfactory or the pessimism that assumes that if's all hopeless. The 
Buddha taught dukkha and the cessation of dukkha. The particulars of unpleasant circumstances can come to an end or be brought to an end, even if problems 
then surface in other areas. Accepting that life has its dark, problematic side needn"t be depressing. Most fruitfully, the kind of suffering that is the mental 
reaction to a situation, even on an instinctive plane, can be completely abolished. With the ending of that kind of suffering, the mind is clearer and wiser, and 
more capable of effecting positive change in the world of ever changing circumstances. 

The Buddha talked about du kkh a in a succession of examples that begin with the way life appears, and then take us into the heart of the matterfirstly with how 
we respond, and then with what we take ourselves to be: 

Idam kho pana bhikkhave yampiccham na labhati tampi dukkham 

Bhikkhus, there is this Noble Truth about dissatisfaction. Birth is problematic; aging is hard; dying is also hard to bear. Sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
grief and despair are all painful. Association with what you dislike is unpleasant; being apart from what you like is unpleasant; not getting what you 
want is unpleasant. 







To illustrate this, I have drawn the pieture of the Buddha"s hand raised in the mudra or gesture of teaehing. Underneath it, an anguished person is earrying a 
mass of blazing ehains. These are looped in a repetitive pattern that forms a eirele linking up a baby, an old man and a skull. To add to his suffering, two snakes 
wind themselves around the arms and neek of the struggling being. 

How is birth problematie or suffering? Well, giving birth is physieally painful; and also birth is appearanee into an uneertain realm. Notiee how babies suffer: 
eoming into the world must be a desperate and frightening experienee. For the majority of beings, ineluding people in the world today, it means the end of 
guaranteed nourishment, and the beginning of the struggle to survive. Even for the small pereentage of privileged humans in affluent soeieties, with birth 
begins a life of physieal diseomfort and the need to sustain or defend what has been bom. Yet the obvious long- or short term eonsequenee of birth is death. It 
leads not to an eventual high, but to an unavoidable deeline. So whatever the joy, there is an element of suffering or stress arising sooner or later beeause of 
birth. 

Then there is what we ean make of birth: birth is the unfulfilled; and it seeks fulfillment. So birth is the beginning of need, a mood that aeeompanies anything 
that arises whieh we attaeh to. 

When something new arises in one"s life, if if's pleasant and wished for, there is happinessand the need to sustain it, or the wish not to be parted from it. When 
something beautiful to behold arises, how long ean you eontinue to be thrilled by it? A few minutes? Can you make it through an hour before it starts to pall? 
How about a day, let alone a year? Of eourse, we live with many options. If we get bored with looking at the painting, read something; when that beeomes 
boring, go for a walk, visit a friend, go out for dinner together, wateh a movie; if this routine gets tedious, regress into your past life, astral travel; then write a 
book about it and so on. All these are more births, or as the Buddha put it, birththe same habit taking different forms. But that new birth is suffering too, 
beeause sooner or later we meet with another obstaele, another disappointment, or we tire of the whole merry go round. High option eultures just give you a 
few more spins on the wheel. 

The sheer momentum of birth after birth has its disquieting aspeets too: you ean only be born into one thing at a 
timeare you sure you"re doing the right thing? Maybe you"re missing out on a really great opportunity somewhere else. 
Then these multiple options beeome a strain. Can you develop shamanism, play elassieal guitar, study eeology and 
eyberneties, have a sueeessful fulfdling relationship with your partner, your parents and relatives, and your ehildren, 
eome to a mature understanding of the politieal arena, grow your own organie food and hold down a suitable job 
working with the right kinds of people for the right ends, all at the same time? If's a lot to keep going, isn"t it? But if 
any of these go wrong or if you miss out on a really fulfilling experienee, you"re likely to feel disappointed or 
personally to blame, so eram it in and hold on tight! 

Jara is the aging proeess, this means maturingnot only just getting old. Growing up is unsatisfaetory beeause you start 
to get affeeted by all the stuff of a eonfused world. There"s a lot said nowadays about having been emotionally, let 
alone physieally, damaged as a ehild. Is there anybody who hasn"t been damagedby their parents, their unele, their 
sehool or their dog? Then what about falling under the infiuenee of soeial prejudiee, eompetitive behavior patterning, 
sexism, raeism whatever happened to our ehildhood innoeenee? Searred and stained by something sooner or later, isn"t 
it? Psyehologieally one starts to develop instinets and habits, and even good habits blunt the joyful wonder of ehildhood eonseiousness. 

Our habits preseribe the way we relate to others, and of eourse model our own future. This habitual aetivity is what is ealled kamma. Its key feature is that its 
effeets don"t die away when the aetion is eompleted; it aetually ehanges how we will pereeive things and aetit moulds our identity. Through the workings of 
kamma, our own good and bad aetions of body and speeeh affeet ourselves and others. Life offers many opportunities to ereate good kamma, through aetions of 
kindness for example; however, even good kamma ereates an identity whieh ean beeome moralizing, or is eonstantly needing to do something, and hasn"t 
transeended the experienee of pain, separation from the loved, and death. 

We are bom into a kammie predieament in whieh everything affeets everything else. So our own traumas and problems get perpetuated in others. As we 
reeognize what effeet others may have on us, our relationships beeome guarded, or take on the form of manipulating or being manipulated by fellow humans. 
Many people would eherish a totally tmstworthy harmonious relationship, but that''s not going to be possible until eaeh individual finds harmony within. So 
people like to hold onto a few safeguards, and have a few alternatives in mind in ease this one doesn"t work out. 

But having to live with feelings of inseeurity, and an inability to eommit oneself, is also far from blissful. So you see a therapist who might tell you that, yes, 
you do have some problems. Beeause of this, you deeide to have a eourse of eounsellingwhieh ean be a pretty painful experienee and hard on the poeket. And 
meanwhile, as you grow up, you are saturated with the woes and horrors of the media, disillusioned by humanity, depressed by global warming. No one ean 
take too mueh despair, so you seek out some plaee or someone or some habit to absorb into, just to limit the amount of stuff you have to be sensitive to. If's a 
shame that, even then, the body, with its needs and illnesses, doesn"t leave you alone then there are the medieal bills so you bluff your way into a meaningless 
job, and get some insuranee (if you are in a soeiety where sueh things exist); anyway, hold on beeause here eomes maranam, death. 

Death and dying generally involve a eertain amount of pain and degradation; and grieving. We imagine that death only happens to older people, but that''s not 
truehuman beings are always surrounded by forees of destruetion that ean terminate their lives at any moment. Life involves a lot of stressful holding on, even 
for dueks and squirrels, let alone for human beings who have surrounded themselves with, or invented, fire, eleetrieity, ears, and lots of weapons. These are all 
ereated to make our lives more seeure. The fear of death, or even of diseomfort, aetually fills our lives with potentially deadly things. 

Aeeording to the Buddha"s usage, death may also refer to the disappearanee of any mental or physieal experienee. When something pleasant ends, we ean feel 
sad; or, if it wasn"t too important, we ean remember it and form some kind of view or opinion about it. When if's something you"ve done, like these paintings, 
you ean feel eritieal of them; or, maybe if you have no eritieisms, then it sets up a pattern of expeetation for the next painting, or for someone else"s painting. 
This ean happen with anything that you"ve done; you think baek on it and always see its flaws. Alternatively, if it was something you enjoyed doing and now it 
is finishedthat also brings an unhappy feeling, a feeling of longing or nostalgia. Death is the ending of the known and the familiar. So when we eome to the end 
of something, we reaeh out for something new to hold onto. Lor example, after the meal, we ean go for a walk, or maybe have a rest, or there"s eonversation in 
whieh we ean bring baek the pleasant past, or plan for a pleasant future, or ereate and sustain a pleasant present. All that is the movement towards birth. And 
birth is the opportunity to go through this whole dukkha one more time 

beeause eaeh birth is about getting what is pleasing, getting away from what we don"t like and fulfilling our desires. This involves a lot of stressful reaehing 
out, holding, jealousy, possessiveness and defensiveness. We eould try to get away from it all, beeome a hermit say or maybe meditation would be the way to 
stop these desires and possessiveness only to find out that that is another wish to get away from that is no longer pleasant. So after the trip to India, the three 





month retreat, we"ve had enough of that, what is wanted now is the integration into daily life, sharing with another being or beeoming a teaeher. And those 
same old instincts crop up again in different forms. Birth is pretty deluding: it always looks like a fresh thing until we"ve learned to look at that feeling in the 
heartthe same old compulsive drives, needs, holding on suffering. Frustrating, isn"t it? 

A few important words finish this section of the Sutta: 

Sankhittena pancupadanakkkandha dukkha. 

In brief, the five grasped aggregates are unsatisfactory. 


This sums up what has been said before about dukkha, but it does so in a significant way. The five khandhas represent the classification by which the Buddha, 
perhaps following the terminology of the time, analyzed the experience of life. The word khandha is translated as aggregate (meaning a heap), because the 
khandhas are categories or groups of phenomena heaped together for the sake of reference. It should be remembered that they have only conventional reality. 
The khandhas are: form (rupa), feeling (vedana), perception (sanna), mind formations (sankhara) and sense consciousness (vinnana). T'll explain those terms in 
more detail later; what the list implies iseverything. 

The principle at work here is not one of physical science. Rational science has dominated Western ways of perception and activity, and, despite its technical 
brilliance, has created a gap between the observer and a universe from which he or she feels separate. The intuitive sense of connection with the universe 
(which is the root meaning of the word religion) is thereby lost. This has led to all kinds of disorders of the repressed intuitive faculties. The analysis of the five 
khandhas begins with the understanding (as of science after Einstein) that we are only observing our experience of the universe. There is no separation; our 
perceptions and state of consciousness are aspects of the raw material of the experienced universe. 

Things are experienced in terms of their form (rupa)this khandha is made up of four ways in which matter behaves. Matter is experienced in terms of its ability 
to extend and have size (symbolized as earth), to stick together and have shape (symbolized as water), to have the possibility of movement (symbolized as air) 
and to be measured in terms of temperature (symbolized as fire). What things are we don"t know: thousands of years of more refined and complex definitions 
in terms of elements, atoms, particles, subatomic particles and quarks has created a richer classification, but is no nearer to Absolute Truth. And for most 
people, these scientific definitions are mind boggling; they are not accessible in terms of direct experience. Earth, water, air and fire are, and for the sake of 
proper relationships within the Universe, they are adequate. As always, the Buddha used systems and conceptual truth only for the purpose of directing the 
mind towards Ultimate Truththe experience of Nibbana, enlightenment. And in terms of the practice of liberation, most of the work we need to do is on the 
forces that bind us. Eor this reason, coming to some manageable definitions of the Universe is all that is necessary. 

Things are experienced in terms of mental or physical feeling (vedana) which may be painful, pleasant or neutral. Vedana is no more specific than this. As with 
form, there are many further ways in which one can describe feeling, but this classification gives you a simple way of understanding how things affect you. In 
the process of cognition, first of all there is a feeling, which attracts attention, and then a perception arises. Perception (sanna) means the way in which you 
recognize something: as dark or light, hostile, familiar, human, emotional whatever. The analysis points out that things are interpreted swiftly, and it is on this 
interpretation that mental impulses and attitudes (sankhara) are founded. Eashion, cosmetics, advertisements and propaganda are notable examples of how 
perceptions are created; sanna is the image maker. And examples of sanna in operation are: we mistrust some people because of the way they move, detest 
creepy spiders, adore cuddly furry creatures like cats, and buy a soft drink because of the shape of the bottle or because we saw a commercial with some good 
looking people drinking it on a beach. 

Consciousness (vinnana) is that which makes phenomena present for us. It is sixfold, that is, eye consciousness, ear consciousness, olfactory-, taste-, touch- and 
mind consciousness. The phenomena that arise dependent on mind consciousness (i.e., thoughts, emotions, perceptions) we call mental, the inner world; things 
arising because of the other five aspects of sense consciousness, we call physical, the external world. However, in the analysis of the Buddha, this division is 
not so absolute. In fact, in his teaching, he often makes a point of overriding this apparent division by referring to any feeling, mental or physical or 
contemplating things internally and externally. This is because the teaching does not discriminate between what appears as mind and what appears as matter; it 
comes from understanding the experience of all thingsand that occurs within the matrix of the sixfold sense consciousness and its designations: 

That by which one is conscious of the world, by which one has conceit of the worldthat is called "world" And through what is one conscious of the 

world? Through what has one conceit of the world? Through the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body and the mind. 

(Samyutta Nikaya: [IV], Sense, Worldly Sense, 3) 


These five khandhas are described as grasped aggregates or categories and not as causing suffering, but as suffering itself They are also seen as equivalent to 
birth, aging, death and desire. Grasping is a vivid metaphor for what we otherwise term attachment; it means that something is held as permanent or absolute 
which is actually not that way. When one is attached to cigarettes for example, they become an absolute necessity in life. You always have to have a pack with 
you. However, in reality, cigarettes are not necessary. So what, then, is the attachment involved with these aggregates that makes them unsatisfactory? 

Eor a lifetime, at least, we are endowed with aspects of sense consciousness, perceptions and mind stuff. They certainly appear to be a real foundation for what 
we are. Is the Buddha implying that we shouldn'T experience these, that as long as these aggregates are manifesting, we will suffer? Well, no. The Buddha 
points out that holding onto these is suffering; in other words, grasping and believing in the thoughts of the mind, and the perceptions that arise; or grasping and 
believing that the sensory appearance of the world is Ultimate Realitywill always take you to dissatisfaction, and even to despair. Thoughts and perceptions are 
notoriously unreliable; people can believe in the craziest ideas and assumptions about the nature of the world, life after death, men, women, and God; not to 
mention their continually biased perceptions about ordinary daily life. 

Moreover, even the most innocuous thoughts and perceptions, when attached to, give rise to the experience of being separate from the world; an inner being is 
inferred who thinks and feels and perceives. Why are our opinions and attitudes so important to us? How about form? Have you ever felt self conscious about 
the form of your body, or winced when somebody called you fat or thin? And yet is form really what you are? 

Is that almost incessant babble of thoughts or the ups and downs of the emotions your true nature? Yet we worry about them, defend them and will motivate our 
lives around them. Why? Because our whole sense of personal existence is based upon clinging to these five aggregates as our inner being, our self Although 
this inner being can never be located, and is really just a mood created by attachment to the khandhas, it is held to be the author of thoughts and feelings, the 
owner and senior incumbent within the body, the director and controller of the senses. Once an identity gets created around the khandhas, we expect fulfillment 
from them. We instinctively assume that we will find fulfillment in our own bodily form or in someone else"s; or in feelings that are pleasing, stimulating or 




soothing; or in great views and ideas; or out of some eombination of all these as they manifest in sense eonseiousness. And although we always fail to do so, 
we feel that this is just a temporary fault in the system, just an unlueky breaker that it is our fault. In the West, guilt and shame are more eommon aspeets of self 
view than pride. We feel there is something wrong with us if we are not able to be fulfilled in the sensory world beeause we believe that we should be. 

Thereby, we ean fall into the two extremes of, on the one hand, naive optimism (things will work out all right in the end) or, on the other, despairing pessimism 
(T'm getting a bad deal, or, T'm a loser). In between those two we driftblaming others and asserting ourselves, blaming the soeiety and defending ourselves, or 
blaming ourselves and worshipping others. We may feel that somehow we have to get ourselves out of this predieament, but when we are the predieament, how 
to get out? This endless going on, this samsara, is ealled grasping at the five aggregates as self It is suffering; eheek it out for yourself 

Then eonsider when you see a newborn baby, who is born? Is it a man, a woman, a kind sensitive soul, a burden on the earth"s resourees, an element of the 
divine, another mouth to feed or what? And when someone dies? Who is that? And in between that, is it your friend, your peer, someone you yearn for, 
someone who disgusts you, or nobody speeial? Something is there, but all that we designate as the being (whether it is ourselves or someone else) is the arising 
and eeasing of these five aggregates affeeted by birth, aging and death, and by the attitudes of the soeiety (whieh hasn"t got past suffering and grasping either). 

As with the man at the bottom of the pieture, the twin experienees of suffering and grasping eoil like serpents around our arms (symbolizing aetivities) and 
head (whieh represents views and pereeptions). What we hold onto, what the mind pereeives as self and the apparent real world to be proteeted from, are the 
very positions and habits that make up the experienee of suffering. What if we didn"t hold onto those ehainswould they still burn and bind? There is the 
possibility, as the Buddha realized and tried to exemplify and explain, to live with this proeess of the five aggregates without attaehmentwithout seeing self in 
the proeesses of birth, aging and death. And with that elarity there is the end of all sorrow and a realization of an Ultimate Truth beyond grasping. Whoever 
understands where and what dukkha really is, is on the Path to that realization. 


FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES: 

[1]: The Sanskrit form of the word “karma” is more eommon, but ean be eonfused with the Vedie view on karma whieh has a “predestined” slant to it. 
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Chapter 6 - The Seeond Noble Truth 

Getting Burned 


Circles can be peaceful, but they can also be vicious when they represent, as these do, the regenerative aspect of the 
suffering that they describe. In the last frame, the man holds onto his chains which are symbolic of the world of the five 
aggregates. The more he feels burdened by it, the harder he holds on, imagining all the while that, by this effort, he is 
preventing himself from being overwhelmed. The circle in this picture is fire, and its repetitive cycle is caused by the 
three forms of desire rooted in self (tanha). These three desires chase each other in circles and are preoccupied with 
trying to eliminate each other. This is represented by the three violent creatures emanating from the central fire. The 
monkey at the bottom symbolizes the untrained mind that always darts hither and thither, and the hand at the top, as in 
the last painting, is the hand of the Buddha held in the symbolic teaching gesture (mudra). The little vignettes in the 
loops of fire T'll explain later. 

If you felt dismayed by the First Noble Truth but were determined to get to the heart of the matter, as was the case with 
those five bhikkhus, you"re probably ready to go through the fire of the Second Noble Truth, which is about the origin 
of suffering and, by inference, of grasping. The Buddha points out: 

Idam khopana bhikkhave ... kamatanha, bhavatanha, vibhavatanha. 

Bhikkhus, there is the Noble Truth of the Origin of Suffering. It is desire, which gives rise to fresh birth, bound up 
with relish and passion, running here and there, delighting in this and in that: in other words, sense desire, desire 
for existing and desire for extinction. 


First of all, T'm going to say something about tanha, generally translated as “desire.” These translations are difficult, because the words don"t exactly 
correspond to the same meaning in the two languages. Dukkha is almost impossible to catch in a single word, khandha doesn'T mean much as an aggregate, and 
tanha as desire gives rise to some misinterpretations. What about the desire to realize Truth, is that suffering? Actually tanha means “thirst,” and, as the context 
explains, is purely the kind of desire that wants something for me. At another time, the Buddha defined tanha simply as: 

Desire for sights, sounds, for fragrance, for tastes, for things to touch, for ideas. 

(Samyutta Nikaya: [II], Cause, Buddha, 2) 


Tanha, then, is the desire that pulls things inwards, not the desire that radiates out—like aspiration or compassion. These are all aspects of spiritual Truth; it is a 
Truth that cannot be grasped selfishly. In fact, you could summarize spiritual training as the transformation of selfish desire into selfless desire, zest and 
aspiration. The desire that acts as a motivation to know how things really are, beyond the grasp of the gratification instinct, is the needed vigor to carry one 
through the rough patches. So it"s important that, in abandoning the fantasized and deluded objects of desire, one doesn"t sink into an apathetic fatalism; or into 
believing that the putting forth of energy in spiritual practice is another form of craving. Then consider the following reflection: isn"t the desire to extinguish 
desire an aspect of the desire for extinction? Sometimes you wish you didn"t have any desires, and feel really depressed by the inability to get rid of them— 
that"s suffering, isn"t it? When it comes down to it, a lot of the gratification instinct is about getting rid of itchy, hankering feelings. 

The First Noble Truth seems to say that life is suffering; but more accurately, it states that there is a range of feelings that we have to bear with through the 
experiences of birth, aging and death. This is experienced as suffering as long as the way things appear to us is taken as an absolute truth. The heart of the 
matter is that life is not a flawed experience; rather it is made that way by an unconscious activity of the mind. We don"t realize that we"re doing it: we"re 
simply not aware at the level of the mind where the activity is born. These two Truths (and a good deal of Buddhist mind training) help to focus our attention 
deeper in our heart so that we can stop the seeds of suffering from being planted. 

Suffering arises, it has an origin. We can recognize that the feeling of emotional dissatisfaction begins; we were feeling pretty good, and then—we got 
offended, or the good time came to an end. In a little while, we feel upset or we ha nk er after some new way of enjoying ourselves. The fact that the arising of 
suffering can be noticed means that it arises from something other than suffering, and that there is something other than suffering that notices it. Whatever 
arises has a cause, is created. Simply to recognize that suffering arises is the beginning of opening the mind to a deeper understanding. 

If we neither contemplate suffering nor wish to understand it, suffering is not so noticeable. Instead of looking at it, we keep shifting away from it to absorb 
into something else. This is the birth habit I mentioned earlier. But what that causes is an underlying sense of dis ease, denial, and even cynicism in the psyche 
—the “get it while you can!” syndrome. A natural state of joy or contentment is considered impossible, and happiness arises only when we have our security, 
our creature comforts, our best friends. Then we say, “I don"t suffer, life is great!” At such times—which we assume to be the norm—we easily forget our 
frequent disappointments and irritations, or try to ease the chafing of life with some balm of comfort or bluff heartiness. Also we unconsciously assume that 
calamities won"t occur—that our partner won"t get run down by a truck or that our child won"t be crippled by disease. Most incredible of all, something in us 
is shocked by death: we still feel that sickness, death, betrayals, breakdowns and failures are an outrageous deviation from the smooth flow of life. This is what 
the Buddha called “unknowing” or avijja—the mind"s contraction to a level where the full range of birth"s potential is not accepted. Although this avijja is a 
buffer that the psyche uses to protect itself from suffering, it actually drives the du kkh a deeper into our hearts, affecting our ability to be open and easeful with 
life. 












For example, what happens when we try to reeover from suffering? We often find something else to distraet our minds; or perhaps we repress the pain. During 
a lifetime of many small disappointments, betrayals, threats and the rest, we develop a tough skin over our sensitivity, and a feeling that happiness is something 
we have to seek out. Eventually, there is so rnueh hide proteeting the heart that the innate joy of being alive beeomes inaeeessible. Many people would not even 
guess that happiness is an innate state of being, independent of eireumstances. The Buddha found that happiness in the purity of his heart, and ealled that innate 
purity of being the Uneonditioned. It is uneonditioned beeause it is not dependent on eonditions and one who realizes that experienees Nibbana, the highest 
happiness. 

But for the average person, happiness is dependent on eireumstanees. They don"t see suffering—beeause they have ereated the eireumstanees to avoid it. But 
the avoidanee of suffering is not the eessation of suffering. Suffering remains a distinet possibility, and we take every step to prevent it. We tend to settle for 
guarded seeurity. However, that too is suffering—the defensiveness and anxiety that someone might rob or attaek us; or that some insidious virus might be 
gnawing its way through our immune system. The average eomfortable Westerner living with material adequaey is still always prone to anxiety: the possibility 
of losing one"s partner, one"s job, one"s health, one"s standing in the eommunity, one"s dignity or sense of well being. When our happiness is dependent on a 
fragile tissue of eireumstanee, no one ean afford to relax and be at ease. Soeieties where people have a lot of opportunities and possibilities for pleasure are 
generally frantic, anxious or neurotic. And people who depend on fortunate conditions for their happiness become quite selfish and deluded, refusing to accept 
that there might have to be some constraint on how they use the planet, their bodies or other people. The right to pursue one"s own happiness easily gets 
distorted into the right to do whatever turns you on, no matter what the effects might be on others; the right to use as much of the earth"s resources as one likes, 
to have whatever one wants immediately and live a life of ever renewing pleasure and vitality. Just as for an alcoholic, the gratification of desire only leads to 
more and more thirst, not to its quenching. That''s the circle of fire, and it often begins with a pleasant, warm glow. 

By our inability to relate and respond wisely to the down side of life, or even to accept that it might exist, we have taken dukkha deep into ourselves and buried 
it there—where it is difficult to extract. From not living in accordance with the changing rhythm of life, from expecting it always to be bright and positive, we 
create a spectre that haunts the heart, and affects the ways we view and live our lives. We make dukkha an ultimate truth that we run away from for as long as 
we can, by absorbing ourselves into the up side of the sensory world. But we can"t commit ourselves for too long to any one thing because, like the waves of 
the sea, the sensory world has its down side. And remember the sensory world is a lot more than beer and parties: now we have all kinds of refined things to 
watch or taste, and the mind especially offers a vast potential for sensory enjoyment. There are so many things one can study, though this is hardly considered a 
sensory activity. But in the Buddhist analysis it is; we delight in intriguing ideas or in being aroused by tales of stirring adventure. Then again, one can alter 
one"s consciousness completely with drugs. So the sensory world allows us to get absorbed into many states—into each of which we are propelled by kamma 
or volition, and each is experienced as the arising of the five khandhas. They are births—we experience “being born” into the sensory realm. And since we do it 
over and over again, no birth satisfies us for very long. 

We try to become something in order to feel that we are making progress. This is another kind of thirst: it is the desire for existing or “becoming” as it is also 
translated. This means the desire for some “position” in the temporal or spatial world that consciousness projects. We “feel” ourselves to be immaterial things 
regarding experience, affected by it, even imperilled by it. And we seek to become in control of, or able to understand and direct, the life experience. 
“Becoming” is very powerful: we do things now so that we can “be” in a better situation in the future. We study in order to qualify for a good job, to have a 
stable family life, or to have love and security and an adequate supply of sensory happiness. This is reasonable enough; but it often entails overriding the 
experience of the present. People work themselves hard and become very stressed chasing the dream of ease in the future. And the amount of stress that one 
undergoes in order to achieve one"s goals makes it necessary to raise the expectations of what the future will provide. 

People do certainly lie and cheat to get ahead, and after years of cheating and manipulating others, may feel disappointed that life doesn"t live up to their 
expectations. How can it? There are the laws of cause and effect (kamma vipaka) at work, and they operate according to the state of your intentions and actions. 
The way you act in the present determines how you"re going to feel and the kind of situations you"ll tend to find yourself with in the future. If you are an 
aggressive unscrupulous go getter, you"ll associate with the kind of people who fit into that way of operating. Naturally enough, such companionship will 
reinforce the drive to get something in the future. And the stress. The aggressiveness comes back to your own mind and body—until you find yourself “born” 
into an untrustworthy circle of associates, an ulcer or a coronary. This is how becoming leads to birth. 

The process of becoming operates on a subtler level than big business competitiveness or desire for fame. The “inner self’ that is the experience of becoming 
projects values and wishes onto everything. Notice when doing a mundane chore that the attitude is frequently one of wanting to get it done, wanting to have 
finished it in order to be peaceful, to relax or to enjoy oneself.... That, too, is dukkha. Rushing along to get to the next moment, we fail to open and appreciate 
this moment. The laws of kamma are that if you operate in that way in this moment, the same momentum takes you through the next moment, coloring your 
awareness of the present with its moods and perceptions. You want to go to a show, so you hastily take a shower, change your clothes, abruptly cut off a friend 
who just phoned, leap into the car, find out that you left the keys in your other jacket, rush back to the house, trip over the dog in the hallway ... the scenario 
proceeds to the traffic jam, the lost temper, the minor accident, and then finding out that the show has been cancelled anyway—which was what your friend was 
phoning you up to tell you. Just notice, a mind filled with desire does not appreciate anything. And most people hardly investigate the quality of the present 
moment, because as a sensory experience, it may be nothing special. However, to one who cultivates attention to the present, in whatever form the present 
moment takes, the mind begins to reveal its treasures: sensitivity, joy, confidence and serenity. 

When we get tired of running around and sensory stimulation, then the third kind of desire operates: the desire for extinction. These terms are not to be taken as 
absolutes. They apply to mind movements that may be momentary or only vaguely perceived. Vibhavatanha is the desire to get rid of something, to get out of it 
all. This is often a repressive influence, or simply an attitude of not wanting to be bothered: “I don"t want to see this.” It is also that force in us that denies our 
pain and sorrow, or makes us want to annihilate ourselves in sleep, drugs or with suicide. It often results from the other two forms of desire: if they are followed 
blindly, they leave us in states of mind that we dislike and therefore avoid being aware of So we try to annihilate that awareness, even if it means destroying 
ourselves. What people don"t realize is that Vibhavatanha leads to birth too; birth in a negative state of repression or self denial in this world—or in another 
life. 

These three motivating influences of desire continue to operate on subtler levels of activity too. Even with a spiritual inclination, the mind can be motivated by 
the desire to get out of it all—Vibhavatanha. The desire for spiritual attainment can be a form of bhavatanha—desire to become—when it is to enhance one"s 
self image, even just in one"s own eyes. This can actually hinder and bar progress towards purification of the mind by making one unwilling to fully understand 
the various unenlightened habits that one has to work through. 

Sense desire (kamatanha) in terms of spiritual aims, is the desire for refined and blissful states of mind to absorb into: sit padded up with an elaborate system of 
cushions (so that you won"t have to be aware of bodily feeling) in a retreat centre where nobody bothers you and there"s no untoward sensory impingement. 
Then ... use a meditation technique that gets you into a state of absorption and cruise on refined mind states for a while. This doesn"t always work for 



Westerners who have sueh overstimulated minds that to get them to quieten down through withdrawal often requires sueh manipulation and stressful effort that 
it is self defeating. Being thwarted in this way, they then have the ehanee to develop insight into the Four Noble Truths by investigating suffering and realizing 
the wisdom that goes beyond desire. 

The mind moves extremely fast, and desire ereates so mueh movement that it is diflfieult to see what is really going on. Sometimes desires augment eaeh other: 
you want to beeome something so that you will have more happiness on the sensory plane; you want to get rid of your habits so that you will beeome a more 
produetive human being; you would like to have a really eomfortable meditation eushion so that you ean beeome a wiser, more eompassionate being. 
Sometimes they fight with eaeh other: I want to get rid of my disgusting sensual appetites, or maybe I should get into beer and T.V. to get rid of my attaehment 
to purity, and show that T'm not obsessed with beeoming enlightened. And so on ... I want. This is the way it is. Sueh is the promotion of suffering. 

Notiee that the Buddha makes no moral judgement here. He does not tell you not to be this way or to out it out; in faot, he doesn"t say you are that way. He just 
says that there are these energies at work. Remember, the First Noble Truth points to the suffering whioh arises from grasping existenoe in terms of self As 
soon as you start saying you are this way, and you should be another way, self desire has slipped into the mind. So the language of the Buddha"s teaohings is 
deliberately impersonal. This way, we don"t get ashamed or defensive, and have the enoouragement to investigate the way things are in a more open and 
objeotive light. 
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Chapter 7 - The Third Noble Truth 

Letting It All Go 


Idam kho pana bhikkhave ... cago patinissaggo mutti analayo. 

Bhikkhus, there is the Noble Truth of the Cessation of Suffering. 

It is the complete fading away and cessation of this desire; 
its abandonment and relinquishment; the freedom from and discarding of it. 

Having highlighted the origin of suffering, the Buddha goes on to speak about its cessation. The way that the Buddha 
presented his teaching was to describe how to do it; his description of the results was much more sparing, at least in the 
Theravadin recension of his words. This teaching is like a tool box that is offered to someone who wants to do the job 
and considers it worthwhile. If's not a teaching one finds immediately inspirational. One result, and perhaps even the 
purpose of such an approach, is that it doesn'T arouse a lot of desire—you are not promised something in the future that 
is painted in such rosy terms that you get greedy and ambitious for it. In some ways, the presentation is rather daunting 
—plenty of talk about suffering and hindrances, not much about joy and bliss. But you have to want to practice from a 
very realistic perspective, and be prepared to go through some hard work and to develop some skills; it needs more 
than an immediate inspirational high to take you across. This is a fair approach—it identifies the root of the 
obstruction, and how to remove it. If you need to hold onto something, maybe this isn"t the way for you; if you want to 
follow it, be prepared to give up a lot and to bring forth your own energy. 

One aim of these paintings is to enhance the meaning, rather than to dilute the message. Here the frame has become a 
smooth circle, the symbol of wholeness and fullness. The color within it is blue—the cool, spacious color. Within the 
circle sits a cross legged bloated but radiant being. Cessation does not come about through wanting to become more joyous and wise or more attractive and 
popular. It is an expansive realization that is itself joyous and wise. It comes into being through giving up the mind held images that we feel we need to be. The 
personal image portrayed here doesn"t arouse a desire to become like that, but it may arouse in the heart a certain recognition of letting go. 

This is a traditional Thai image, called “Phra Sankaccayana,” which is a symbol of good fortune and benevolence in the Universe that comes about through 
personal relinquishment. The story goes that Phra (Thai for “Venerable”) Sankaccayana was a bhikkhu at the time of the Buddha who was very handsome and 
had acquired a lot of magnetism through mind cultivation. He was an Arahant, an enlightened being, but his personal attractiveness was stimulating some rather 
unenlightened interest in the hearts of many of the ladies of the area. This monk felt embarrassed that he should be receiving such attention, and he didn"t thi nk 
it was very helpful to the womenfolk either, so he decided to bloat himself up in order to look like a slob. And here he is in this painting, demonstrating letting 

go, and helping to induce it in others. There"s a message there for those of us who feel we need to have charisma, a good image, and hordes of devotees to 

confirm our enlightenment. 

Sometimes you meet teachers and sages who have a lot of personal charm. Sometimes they are wise and trustworthy, sometimes they are not. People make a lot 
out of the personal magnetism that a teacher may have. This has led to several disastrous incidents when some famous sage or another has been discovered 
salting away unaccounted millions in a Swiss bank account or seducing fourteen year old girls. My experience of sages is very limited, but I have met monks in 
Thailand who said little, looked small and insignificant, or were homely and garrulous, and yet exemplified a life of great purity, kindness and insight, even if 
they couldn'h give rousing talks. Incidentally, in Theravada, monks and nuns are not supposed to talk about their attainments. Some people say if's because we 
don"t have any, but if's really to prevent the arising of a cult based upon a personality. That would be detrimental to their practice. Even if the monk or nun is a 
very wise being, statements about their attainments would draw more attention to the personality than to the practice, and there is a natural inclination in that 
direction anyway. Most disciples at some time want to emulate their teacher, but this need not be encouraged. If's a process everyone has to go through 
(suffering a lot on the way), until there is the realization that there are no real role models. You have to work with your mind and habits, and the way Truth 
expresses itself through you. 

In Buddhist monasticism, it is the Vinaya (the Code of Conduct) that provides the standard for personal behavior, not the teacher"s personality or wishes. This 
creates a communally held level of modesty, trustworthiness and community consciousness, in which no one is out to prove they are or aren"t anything. You 
learn to give up the desire to become somebody, and also the desire to drop out of it all and become nobody. Ideas about oneself or one"s position are checked 
by this way of life. Rather than conceiving oneself as a teacher or as incapable of giving talks, there is the encouragement to explain the teachings of the 
Buddha in the best and most authentic way that you can, if asked to do so. 

We"ll talk more about the practice in the next phase of the Sutta; I"d just like to point out here how easy it is to mistake “abandonment” for “getting rid of” 
Maybe the words are nearly the same in English; but having been told about Vibhavatanha, desire for nonexistence, as a powerful originator of suffering, one 
should be careful about the desire that wants desire not to exist. In the reality of spiritual practice, there is a great difference between abandonment as a state of 
not holding onto desire, and aversion to the existence of desires. Desire will always be experienced as a constriction of the mind around some object, to either 
have it or to repress it, whilst abandonment of desire is an equanimous, malleable and gentle mode of mind. Abandonment opens to the present; and the here 
and now is not within the realm of desire. Desire operates on the possible realization of what is not here, now. Annihilation attempts to suppress desire; whereas 
in the here and now, there is the experience of the mind at rest from desire. This is cessation. 

Sometimes the desire to get rid of is disguised as non attachment. In this guise, it causes a certain stiffness and defensiveness of manner—“Don"t bother me”— 
or a tendency not to face up to what is going on and learn from it. The other extreme of the desire to get rid of is wanting to be involved in everything and to 
solve everybody"s problems for them. Getting caught up in the desire to solve everyone"s problems is agitating and oppressive too, even if one is not 
consciously trying to become the great savior. 











Some of these forms of desire are subtle and snag people whose intentions are generally good. Trying to get rid of other people"s problems ean have the same 
contradictory effect as trying to get rid of your own. Both well intentioned aims go astray when they affirm that problems actually belong to us. That is, by 
concentrating on them in a negative way, we unconsciously affirm their reality and lose perspective. We feel ourselves to be flawed, rather than recognize the 
impersonal and changeable nature of flaws. What is essential is to affirm and encourage the non problematic side of the mind—the experience of non greed, 
non hatred and non delusion. This is a Path of self reliance. However tirelessly, compassionately and skillfully they teach, Buddhas only point the Way: our 
own stumbling feet have to do the walking. We can help by encouraging the wisdom and purity of the mind rather than by identifying with the weaknesses. 

The practice goes deep, and as has been pointed out, the roots of suffering are in viewpoints and attitudes existing beneath the level of conscious activity. As we 
saw in the discussion of Dependent Origination, the sense of self, the “I am,” is the wrong view arising from ignorance which then conditions compulsive 
activity in terms of that self. Whenever we try to get rid of self, we unwittingly reinforce it. For example, if we believe that compulsive habits and desires are 
“me” or “mine,” we may feel we are this kind of a person who has a lot of weaknesses, and has to do a lot to get rid of them in order to become enlightened or 
to be a true disciple of the Buddha, and so on. We believe that to get results, we have to do something. We assume that giving up and abandonment are always 
about doing something with body, speech or mind. This attitude can foster real greed for renunciation practices, or great resolutions. And these can strongly 
increase our sense of identity! 

If we think that we don"t need to work on our minds, we also miss the mark. We know suffering arises. We can observe the careless habits of self view which 
perpetuate the suffering. We should not take these habits personally, but practice with attention to realize the purity of being that does not create them. Patient 
effort is needed. This means a renunciation of the wish for progress as well as a dispassionate acceptance, not an approval, that what we are experiencing is the 
way things are right now. 

That kind of abandonment gives a fine edge and confidence to the mind. Such stability is likened to a threefold Refuge, the Triple Gem, constituting Buddha— 
the quality of dispassionate attention; Dhamma—the way it is; and Sangha—the resolute practice. They, rather than the desire to become or get rid of anything, 
are the guides of the mind through the haze of unknowing. 

Rather than attainment in terms of progress towards cessation, it would be more accurate to talk of purification—not in a puritanical sense or in terms of 
righteousness, but likened to the purity of water. The metaphor of purity provides a more helpful direction and determinant of good practice. IP's not about 
adding things to one"s self image, or about gaining something that is not already here. It is about losing, not winning; about losing the conceit and the greed and 
the doubt and the delusions that prevent one from seeing things as they really are and living in accordance with the Truth. The Buddha said his teaching was for 
those with little dust in the eyes; what is needed, then, is a cleansing, not more makeup. 

As the practice of cessation matures, the mind realizes “stream entry”—a pleasing metaphor. Stream entry is the beginning of being completely composed upon 
the Path. With that level of clarity, one no longer has the instinctive need to hold onto the body and its image as one"s self. Rather one treats it wisely as a part 
of nature. Similarly, you"re not looking at someone else"s physical image as an expression of their enlightenment—or lack of it. With stream entry, there is no 
longer any doubt that the Path is based on purity of body and speech, and leads to fruition. Doubt about the connection to the foundation of practice through the 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha does not arise. With this mature understanding also comes a more balanced attitude regarding the use of techniques, conventions 
and practices: one can use them sensibly, avoiding the extremes of either slavishly following them or rebelliously rejecting them. 

If the Path is cultivated to the point of the cessation of self view, the desire to become something else is completely irrelevant, and so it is forgotten. What is 
involved is a lightening of the heart, not an intensification of one"s self preoccupation, opinions and convoluted reasoning to justify objectionable conduct. The 
Path is straight and clear, of one quality in its outward form and its inner essence, without paradox, noble, uplifting, beautiful in the beginning, beautiful in the 
middle, beautiful in the end. 

When suffering fades out, when desire is relinquished, what is left, what is present? There is the cessation, the rest from desire. Stewing away with some 
hankering or desire is not our fundamental nature. Yet we have to train the mind to attend to those peaceful spaces, however momentarily they may be 
experienced. To experience this—even briefly—to get a real taste, gives one the confidence that there is, now, no suffering. 

Bhikkhus, this mind is luminous, and it is only defiled by transitory defilements. 

(Anguttara Nikaya: [I], Ones, VI) 


Non suffering is our true nature; it"s not something that has to be added. And that is what the cultivation of the Eightfold Path is about—it is a way of bringing 
the mind"s undistorted nature into full consciousness. That cultivation is broad as well as sharp, peaceful as well as energetic, as the next section of the Sutta 
points out. 
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Chapter 8 - The Fourth Noble Truth 

The Great Way 


Idam kho pana bhikkhave ... sammaditthi sammasankappo sammavaca 
sammakammanto samma ajivo sammavayamo sammasati sammasamadhi. 

Bhikkhus, there is the Noble Truth of the Way leading to the Cessation of Suffering. 

It is the Noble Eightfold Path: namely, Right View, Right Intention, 

Right Speech, Right Action, Right Livelihood, 

Right Effort, Right Mindfulness and Right Concentration. 

This illumination portrays a mandala—an image that can be used to concentrate and compose the mind for tranquillity 
and reflection. It is based upon a Celtic stone in Scotland which has four arcing motifs which I have adapted here into 
eight. Actually, you can see that if's all just one line going around. Similarly, the Eightfold Path has eight limbs but it is 
only one Path, not eight Paths going in different directions. You cannot isolate just any one aspect of it and call it the 
Path, because if's the wholeness of it which is important. 

The symbols within the mandala typify factors of the Eightfold Path. Right View (samma ditthi) is the bodhi leaf 
representing awakening and enlightenment. Right Intention (samma sankappa) is the lotus flower which, like 
aspiration, grows out of the earth of mundane existence towards the heavens. The third is Right Speech (samma vaca), 
here symbolized by a star—a source of transmission of light across the vast spaces between us. The fourth is Right 
Action (samma kammanto) which is a hand—the open hand that holds nothing but is available for work in a selfless 
way. Right Livelihood (samma ajivo) is the hand in a caring and protective gesture—one of nurturing oneself and 
others with livelihood. The sixth factor is Right Effort (samma vayamo), the vajra sword—that is, the sense of determination and ability to limit, define and 
direct oneself. It has four aspects: to prevent the mind from being overwhelmed by ignorance; to cut away at wrong views and habits; to dig the soil for 
cultivation of what is good; and to maintain vigilance over the Path. This supports and is supported by Right Mindfulness (samma sati) shown as a flower, to 
represent the blossoming of the mind"s ability to know things as they are. The eight factor is Right Collectedness (samma samadhi), here symbolized by the 
hand in meditation mudra supporting the flower, the pure mind. And that takes us back to Right View, the purity that sees the way things are. 

So this is another circle, one in which the interdependence of the links represents a process whereby wisdom is activated and regenerated. As with the other 
circles, the mandala interlinks in a cross weave as every single factor supports every other factor and is supported by it. This form makes the strongest weave. 

In the picture, the Buddha is walking in the world. The image of the walking Buddha implies relationship with the world of events. The Buddha here has one 
hand raised in the mudra of spiritual protection of blessing; this is called abhaya mudra, the “fearlessness gesture.” The other hand is in the “giving gesture” 
(dana mudra). When the two are seen together, they symbolize a relationship with the world which is calming and benevolent. This formalized image, most 
commonly found in Japan, is one of many that express different spiritual values. 

More detail. Right view is the view, the perspective that arises from fully understanding the Four Noble Truths. That may be the first factor; it is also the last, 
since to understand the Four Noble Truths requires the practice of the other seven factors. So the Path is really two turns of the Wheel: the first is the mundane 
—the seven other factors without Right View; and the second is the supramundane—the Path factors with Right View. Mundane understanding is that which 
preserves the dualistic model of reality: “me” and “the world;” supramundane sees things holistically as “the way it is.” 

Mundane Right Intention then is the intention not to do harm in the world—to stimulate considerations of kindness, forgiveness and service rather than 
vindictiveness, grudges and selfishness. Right Speech is speech which is honest, courteous, purposeful and conducive to concord. Right Action is harmlessness, 
trustworthiness and sexual responsibility. Right Livelihood is livelihood that rings no ill effects to the lives of other beings. 

Right Effort is the training to avoid or abandon unwholesome states of mind, and to cultivate and maintain wholesome states of mind. Right Mindfulness is a 
particular kind of mental attention and recollection that can best be activated through meditation exercises and then developed as a general state of awareness in 
daily life. The Buddha said that it can be founded upon the body—being attentive to breathing in and out, walking, stretching, standing, lying down; physical 
and mental feelings; the general state of mind—whether if's moody, depressed, relaxed or elated, for example; or through awareness of mind objects— 
thoughts, energies, doubts, joy ... an innumerable array. 

This last foundation is called “Dhamma” when those mental objects are seen, observed and responded to with mindfulness and objectivity. Thus they are 
understood as phenomena in the universe, as “the way it is,” rather than brooded over or delighted in as aspects of oneself. Other key features of mindfulness 
are that it does not require a high degree of tranquillity, working readily on the ordinary level of consciousness, and that its tone is equanimous. Mindfulness is 
the kind of attention that sees phenomena arising and ceasing; its focus is on the change and variability of experience. This is what makes mindfulness such a 
transformative practice. When the phenomena that we take as “our self’ are experienced as something passing through consciousness, what happens to the 
sense of identity? 

Right Concentration or Collectedness results from Right Mindfulness. When the mind sustains attention on the changing nature of things, just on that edge, it is 
not being drawn into judgements about experience. Things are just as they are. This means that the mind is not being stirred up by desires, fears or restlessness, 
and, in that serenity, it begins to be aware of its own reflective quality. The mind as an experience of consciousness has certain qualities—one is that it 
“knows,” it is sensitive; the other is that it has a wide range of focus—moving from a pinpoint on your body to philosophical speculations to poignant 
memories in a matter of moments. We all recognize these aspects, but normally the attention of the mind is limited to objects that bring up interest or aversion. 










But when we no longer linger upon them, the mind is freed from the limitations of those objeets, and the habitual pattern of moods and reaetions that 
aecompany them. The “knowingness” beeomes a elear sensitivity, and the range beeomes boundless. This is quite delightful, and so eertain attaehments are 
inevitable unless eoneentration is linked to Right View. 

It is here that the wholeness of the Eightfold Path beeomes sueh an important teaehing. Mindfulness will help to undereut the attaehment to the delights of these 
meditative highs, beeause the nature of mindfulness is non absorptive, and it notiees that the highs also eome and go. Then the less elevated aspeets of the Path 
—the ethieal training—are of further signifieance; they eneourage a fine sense of discernment with regards to the conventions of human life. Dispassionate 
discernment, rather than absorption, is the tool of insight. If we are to respond to life as it happens with its instabilities and vicissitudes, we cannot remain 
absorbed in anything for too long. 

The dilemma that everyone who experiences or inclines towards meditation has to resolve is, “How do I keep this sense of concentration going in my daily 
life?” The simple answer is by concentrating more completely on whatever one is doing. However, this is not always a realistic answer, as anyone living with 
telephones, business schedules and other human beings knows. Things often happen too quickly. Nor is the answer just about getting away from all that. The 
Buddha made a point of expounding a universal teaching, not one for hermits alone. A more complete answer lies in the second turning of the Wheel, the 
supramundane Path, or life lived beyond self 

The supramundane Path “begins” with Right View which results from getting beyond the compulsions of desire through living according to ethical standards, 
and training the mind to notice its own nature. A stillness is perceivable when the movement of mind objects no longer captures the focus of attention. This 
stillness may amount to the first taste of Nibbana and has its effects on the intentions and motivations of one"s life. You want to get back to that stillness, so you 
want to cultivate the ways that lead to freedom from the demands of the identity; you want to give up self ness in body, speech, and mind. 

The other factors of the Path are configurations on this theme. What is it that wants to manipulate people or impress others; what is it that wants to possess 
things and have its own way? Does that lead to permanent contentment or not? Is it comparable to the boundless ease of the mind at rest? Cultivation of the 
supramundane always looks at the dukkha of desire for things in terms of self The result is an increase in personal modesty, gentleness and tolerance of others. 

This is a very realistic Path, not a belief. You have to see for yourself what is really preferable. But most people have never found the possibility to test the 
Nibbana option; so some assessment of life lived under the normal set of assumptions has to take place. You have to know suffering for yourself, and come to 
the Fourth Truth through the other three. There are no short cuts. 

As has been noted, this way is not the pretty route. It requires a good amount of personal motivation; but there are some encouragements. This teaching, the 
Dhamma, is part of that; the fellowship of those who practice the Dhamma—the Sangha—is a great help; and there is the Buddha. 

The Buddha was a remarkable person. In some ways, it seems only natural that, having realized the fullness of Nibbana, all the compassion that a boundless 
mind is capable of could manifest through him. But that he was also able to devise a system, to formulate a teaching beyond systems and words, and then to 
tirelessly propound many variations around this theme of suffering and the cessation of it, is quite extraordinary. 

The Buddha"s own life was spent walking through the forests, villages and cities of what is now Bihar and Uttar Pradesh in Northern India, teaching and being 
available as a reference and example for many people. He never spoke or acted in any way other than the way of Dhamma. Thus, he became a living icon of the 
teaching—he himself said that whoever saw the Dhamma saw the Buddha. Conversely, he remarked that the death of his body should not pose a problem for 
anyone because the Dhamma Vinaya would be alive to support the practice as long as people wanted it. 

In my own practice, I like to think of “Buddha” in terms of the ways in which I apply the teachings: when I apply myself rightly, there is a calm and benevolent 
presence. And when I see Buddha images and reflect on the gestures they make, sitting, standing, walking or lying down, they help me to recollect the 
humanity of the Path. I am left feeling a deep sense of gratitude, respect and joy. For those who wish to be trained, the Buddha is still an available presence 
today. How many other people do we carry around in our minds—^without even wanting to? There is plenty of room there for the Buddha; and the Buddha 
always encourages us to practice for the realization of unconditioned happiness. 

This Path is a whole way of living; if's not a little time that you carve out of a busy day. Nor is it a matter of going somewhere for a day or a year until you “get 
it.” Thaf's still the habit of self and desire. The prefix “samma” implies a kind of completeness in which one is giving oneself without bias or expectation of 
gain. It is the spirit of entering into things for their own sake, to see them as they actually are, not as the habitual designations by which we value them. Another 
way of looking at the Eightfold Path is as a state of communion. At its mundane level, it is wholesome; at its supramundane, it is holistic; and, as such, it is the 
experience of consummation in a gentle and selfless life. This is why the true spiritual life is called the “Holy Fife.” 

Another reflection on what is “Right” is that it is real for each individual, not just an ideal; it is the variable level of what we can sincerely commit ourselves to. 
If we cling to it as an ideal of what we should be, if's not “Right.” There"s not much point in making it into something to be done only for an hour or so while 
we have enough willpower; the Path should be something we can actually live and work with. As long as we give ourselves to it fully, then that level will 
always rise to complete fulfillment. But the here and now of it is that we cultivate the Path in a way that allows us to appreciate and respect our efforts, and to 
have enough confidence to continue. Then the Path begins to cultivate itself. This sets the tone for what is “Right” and gives each of us a sense of rightness or 
balance. Then we know without elation or dejection what has been cultivated and where attachment still remains. We follow the examples of the teachers, but 
we also have the confidence to walk this Path ourselves. 


FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES: 

[1]: As for example, in his advice to Bhikkhu Vakkali. (Samyutta Nikaya: [111], Elements, 87) 
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Chapter 9 - Light On Dukkha 


Idam dukkham ... cakkhum udapadi nanam udapadipanna udapadi vijja udapadi aloko udapadi. 

There is this Noble Truth of Suffering: ... 

This Noble Truth must be penetrated to by fully understanding Suffering: ... 

This Noble Truth has been penetrated to by fully understanding Suffering: 
sueh was the vision, insight, wisdom, knowing and light that arose in me 
about things not heard before. 

With these words, the Buddha goes on to deepen the signifieanee of what he has just outlined. The repeated phrases of 
this seetion point to a penetration of the meaning of the Truths. In some ways, nothing new is deelared, but here the 
Truths are gone through in twelve stages, three to eaeh Truth. In eaeh ease, the first stage is a fuller refleetion on the 
import of bearing the meaning of the Truth in mind; the seeond stage demonstrates the way of praetieing with that 
Truth; the third fully penetrates the signifieanee of that Truth. Together, the twelve stages define the praetiee. 

The most striking feature of this seetion (partieularly evident when ehanted) is that there seems to be similar results 
both from eaeh sueeessive level of understanding as well as from applying oneself to eaeh of the twelve aspeets of the 
Four Noble Truths. The understanding that there is suffering or that suffering has been abandoned are deseribed alike 
as “vision, insight, wisdom, knowing and light” (or “enlightenment”). Together, these present the Truths and 
“Awakening” in an interesting way: eould it be that the mind that ean see du kkh a is operating in the same liberated 
mode as the mind that sees the eessation of dukkha? Sinee it appears to be so, how are we to define Awakening? 

Could it be that we don"t progressively “beeome” Awake? In a sense, we already “are” Awake, but our wrong ways of interpreting things keep blurring the 
pieture. There is only one thing that all twelve stages have in eommon, apart from being symptomatie of enlightenment—they all present a highly subjeetive 
experienee without mention of self They are all expressed as: “There is; it is to be; it has been.” The unenlightened perspeetive surely is: “I am; I should; I 
have...” If I was a mathematieian, I eould probably draw up an equation based upon these data whieh eoneludes: “I am” = “unenlightenment.” 

The deseription of the praetiee of the Four Noble Truths does not suggest a proeess of beeoming enlightened. It seems that a partieular viewpoint is sustained, 
and understanding arises through it. The viewpoint is a foeus upon du kkh a in an objeetive, dispassionate way. This affeets intention—the mind inelines towards 
understanding Truth rather than experieneing ealm, stimulation or happiness. The way the mind works is that intention guides and sustains the quality of 
attention. So when the intention is to penetrate the experienee of dukkha, attention gathers onto that feeling and investigates it. This leads to a most powerful 
insight beeause it reveals that duk kh a is struetured, ereated and not absolute, and therefore possible to be dismantled or not ereated. 

In brief, the sequenee as it appears—beeause words have to appear sequentially—does not indieate a progressive quality in terms of awareness but of the way 
that awareness sweeps through the experienee of dukkha and fully maps out the predieament of the five aggregates. In speaking of the Way, the Buddha said it 
was one of deepening realization, but the essenee of that realization is not delayed in time. 

Whoever sees suffering, sees also the arising of suffering, the eessation of suffering, and the Path leading to the eessation of suffering. 

(Samyutta Nikaya: [V], Truths, III, 10) 


A eommon reeolleetion of the Dhamma ehanted in monasteries every day is of the teaehing being likened to a lamp or the sun illuminating the world. The 
extension of praetiee is one of bringing that light to bear on all aspeets of the khandhas. Then the Path is one of bringing eonseiousness into aeeord with 
Ultimate Truth. 

The sequenee of illustrations that eover this fourfold exposition on praetiee uses repeated motifs. At the top eenter is the symbol of the self. It is an interweave 
of lines that appear to ereate a solid form, but whieh is mostly empty spaee woven by one line that manifests as two ereatures. These two signify un knowing 
and desire. This subjeet undergoes transformation in how it appears throughout the sequenee. It is not eliminated but turned into a souree of radianee by the 
praetiee of Dhamma. The bottom eenter image is a refleetion or further eomment upon the top eenter image. In this first pieture, we have the human paradox— 
the physieal seenario of mortality played out against a baekdrop of something more boundless, radiant and pure. We intuit a possible Deathless, immortal or 
liberated state. In a way, all our desires are sublimations of the yearning for freedom. The pieture on the bottom suggests that the eireling twelve headed fiery 
Wheel of Dependent Arising is getting in the way. But notiee, there is a light rising behind that skull. And someone with sharp eyes ean see that the very form 
of fiery heads proeeeding in a eloekwise direetion intrinsieally ereates a twelve headed form of the radiant blue baekdrop intereonneeting with the eloekwise 
eirele. Going anti eloekwise, and purely beeause there is a Dependent Arising, is the Dependent Ceasing: “With the eessation of ignoranee is the eessation of 
"sankhara" ... the eessation of dukkha.” 

However, the general mood of this illustration is one of being bound up. That is what the intertwining of the borders suggests. Liberation seems a long way 
from the experienee of dukkha. We don"t feel very inspired or liberated by the statement “there is suffering”; after all, what is enlightening about that? 

The elue to liberation is hinted at in the expression used. The formulation of the words is slightly unusual: it"s not the way that the average person would 
formulate the experienee; they would probably say “I am suffering” or “She is suffering,” ete. In sueh a ease, the unstated implieation is that something has 
gone wrong for that person and we should do something to stop them suffering. The instinetive response to stop the suffering is firstly to see it all in personal 
terms, and seeondly, to postulate non suffering and then to bring it about. So the movement is one of identifieation and desire. 

However, based upon that appraisal, one might question if any sueh attempts ean abolish dukkha in the way that the Buddha uses the word. With refleetion, one 
may assume that, ultimately, we eannot get rid of “suffering;” that the best that ean be effeeted are temporary alleviations of the problem through medieine, 
eounseling, aid and amusement. This is the despair of existentialism. These methods of alleviation are so instinetive that even to question them brings up the 
response: “You mean, you ean just eoldheartedly sit baek in a state of inertia and say, "There is suffering"; and that any attempt to do something about it is just 
unawakened desire!” 

On the other hand, the approaeh of the Buddha"s teaehing is based upon giving up the defenses, distraetions or eomplaining that dukkha normally evokes in us; 
it feels like giving up the self that hides behind the defenses or goes elsewhere or does the eomplaining. To see if the method works, give it a test—not on the 
suffering that we ean get rid of temporarily like diseomfort or hunger—but on the dukkha that we ean"t do anything about: for example, the duk kh a of birth. 














aging and death (which we cannot control); then the dukkha of being separated from what we love and having to face what we dislike (a pattern which we can 
alter in detail but not in a fundamental way); and the dukkha of living as a separate individual in a world with which we must come to terms and which is 
bounded by the passage of time and the limitations of physical existence. Such subjects would be a worthwhile test; and in fact we have nothing to lose in not 
attempting to alleviate them. 

What happens when we approach our fundamental predicament with close attention to the way it feels? As human beings, we have to get old and die. That feels 
like this. We feel frightened; and that is like this. When we reflect in this way, isn"t this conducive to a sense of stability and calm? Does this not give rise to a 
“knowing of the way it is” and hence, the possibility of relinquishing impossible expectations and notions of the way it “should” be? And when we have no 
notions of how things should be, doesn"t that make us clear and sensitive, more fully alive? In one who maintains clarity and openness, a strength of heart is 
available that we forget we have. 

What becomes apparent is that the pain of death and grief is really the pain of not wanting it to be this way, not wanting to be experiencing these feelings. And 
the real internalization of the dukkha comes through trying to be separate from these feelings, trying to get rid of them. When we can accept separation and loss 
as a natural part of life, then the real soul destroying sense of alienation and “Why me?” does not arise. When we realize that we"re all subject to dukkha, then 
the pettiness, the jealousies and the grudges disappear. And we find, sometimes to our surprise, that we can cope with life"s changes. In the peace of not 
suffering and with the presence of knowing and clarity, there are new, real and relevant possibilities of what we can do. Instead of feeling hopeless and agitated 
in the presence of death, we can be with it in a loving and peaceful way. 

The young have the dukkha of feeling they have to conform to the authority of those who are older, the dukkha of being restless, not having a good position, 
needing to prove themselves, having a lot of sense desire and being anxious about the future. The middle aged experience dukkha through the increased 
pressure of responsibilities, having a position to maintain, getting stuck in habits, losing some of their vigor and initiative and being anxious about the future. 
The elderly experience dukkha through not being able to keep up, loss of position and role in society, feeling unwanted, dimming of the sense faculties and 
being anxious about the future. Then there"s always the regret over past actions, the limitations of body and mind and the sense of needing to find some 
meaning in life. So there is dukkha; but isn"t it a relief to know that it"s not my fault? 

I recall people hearing these teachings in monasteries and Dhamma centers and meeting others who had come to the realization that “there is dukkha.” The 
response is generally: “So if's not just "me" who feels like that!”—and sometimes even elation at having come out of the dull cocoon of confusion and self 
questioning: “Why me? Why did I get this bad deal?” Having birth traumas, being damaged as a child, being jilted, losing a job, being betrayed, getting sick, 
having your mother die, getting shortsighted, going grey, losing your husband, being manipulated by your boss, and the rest of it, is dukkha. But when these are 
seen as non personal—as aspects of a common experience—there is an opening of the heart to something more serene, less demanding and more 
compassionate. Our “own” stuff doesn"t seem so much then. 

Isn"t it strange that sometimes the greatest sense of solace is to know that you"re not alone, and that you won"t be ostracized? So if's not that there isn"t any 
dukkha, but now we know the pitch, and our heart feels free from that; what has changed is the perspective—a perspective that we call Right View, the view 
that is not self. As has been described. Right View is the basis for Right Intention and Right Action; so it doesn"t mean that we won"t try to change or improve 
our experiences and circumstances, but that our actions will not be compulsive, bitter or arrogant. Consider the actions of exploitation and even wanton 
destruction of life that come about through the wish to make things better—for “me” and “mine.” 

To know “there is dukkha” is a radical step. The common myth that is perpetuated in society is that the normal person is happy, balanced and integrated— 
otherwise there is something wrong; maybe they"re mentally unstable. We"re even alarmed by unhappy people. Everyone in the media is smiling and cheerful; 
the politicians are all smiling, cheerful, confident; they even make corpses up to look smiling, cheerful and confident. The problem arises when you don"t feel 
cheerful and confident, when you can"t live up to one of the images of the model person. This happens when you don"t have the right appearance or status 
symbols, your performance doesn"t make it and you"re out of touch with the latest trends; or maybe you are just poor, someone that the society doesn"t want to 
acknowledge. Unhappiness, then is a sign of failure. Others think, “They"re not happy, maybe they didn"t do enough. And maybe they"ll want something from 
me; so better steer away from them.” 

But “there is dukkha” brings us all together. The rich suffer from the fear of losing their wealth and security, and the mistrust of others—or even the guilt of 
being more affluent. The poor suffer from material need and the degradation of being treated as second rate; and the suffering is compounded when those 
positions are taken as personal identities. If's the difference between “an enslaved person” and “a slave.” As long as those circumstances are taken to be 
identities, we adopt the degradation or bitterness, or the conceit and paranoia that each entails. Then the dukkha of circumstance becomes a permanent feature 
of the heart and mind and affects our attitudes and actions. Is a poor person, for example, someone who has little money; or is it someone who does not have a 
good proportion of what the society"s model for a happy human being has? Isn"t their experience of suffering compounded out of being rejected, and therefore 
feeling inadequate, bitter and depressed? 

On a recent pilgrimage in India, I met many people with very little cash and only a few old clothes; but they were not carrying poverty around as an identity, so 
they weren"t suffering from it. I met a Sikh temple attendant who lived in one room with his wife and four children. His only furnishings comprised a bed, a 
stove and a cupboard. They were not embittered or depressed; far from it. They were in touch with something more reliable than material good fortune. There 
was the dukkha of lack, and yet not of suffering. Thaf's the way it is; the social model (at the village level at least) is not the person who is happy because of 
what they own, but who lives according to principles of dhamma. 

When people live in accordance with Dhamma, then the limitations, the needs and the lacks, are acknowledged and effort is put into obtaining the necessities of 
life through what material comforts are available. In cases of real deprivation, surely a major contributor is the greed and exploitation of others; and that comes 
from the identification with material excellence. If we could all accept the experience of limitation on our resources and comforts, if our standard of living were 
not so high, there would be less people who felt “poor.” Maybe with more sharing, there would be less severe physical deprivation. Instead of having a golf 
course in desert regions, refrigeration, air conditioning and 48 T.V. channels, we could try to accept the limitations that acknowledge “there is suffering.” 

If's not just a matter of everyone feeling wretched, but of learning to know and accept that this realm is one of limitation; to wake up to how it is; and where the 
real problem is—dukkha puts us in touch with the heart of what motivates our lives. The practice is one of sharpening the attention to catch our instinctive 
reactions of blaming ourselves, blaming our parents or blaming society. In this way, there is a focus on that recurring mood and the knowing of it as a mood; 
not to deny it, but to know it as it is. Then there is the realization of that which is not suffering, that which is knowing and insightful. This way of insight can 
help us to cope with dukkha even on a small scale in daily life situations such as when we feel bored or ill at ease; so instead of trying to avoid these feelings by 
buying another fancy gadget, we can look into the heart and develop a gentle and nourishing response to any sense of inadequacy. 



Hence dukkha is to be understood, looked at and investigated in order to find its roots in the heart, and what connects our conscious motivation to the 
Awakened mind. Rather than denying that there is any dukkha: “Life"s great! I"m going to Hawaii, and I"m going to have a good time!”, we recognize that the 
constant need to be entertained, to progress or to be appreciated by someone is a sign of not being fully at ease with ourselves. Again, the instincts leap to the 
defense: “Whaf's wrong with going to Hawaii, getting ahead in life, or having a loving relationship?” In itself, nothing. Where the dukkha is depends upon 
what has motivated those impulses and we can only know that for ourselves. Relationships tend to go wrong when we need something from the other person; 
they seem to work when we support one another. The most productive activities are the ones that ask us to develop in ourselves. Knowing this, we can use the 
dukkha, the inevitable misunderstandings and inadequacies, to develop new perspectives or, at least, tolerance in ourselves. 

If inadequacy is taken as a personal attribute, the dukkha is driven deeper and life can be lived in a very wretched or distracted way. Through dukkha not 
having been understood, there"s a kind of despair about the human predicament—when will we ever get rid of the social injustices and the violence and the 
unfairness? Why is it that the law and order campaign is a failure; that the civil rights movement is not working; that emancipation and independence do not 
necessarily bring about contentment and opportunity; that Communism was a failure; that the American Dream went wrong; that better pay and better working 
conditions have not produced the Utopia? Because we haven'T understood dukkha, thaf's why. None of these ideas is wrong, and they have not been without 
some good effects, but they don"t rule out self view. As long as that view is maintained, the system is always going to be used for selfish aims—by some, at 
least—or for noble intentions by others, but based upon personal perspectives of what is thought to be good for someone else. 

To have understood dukkha is to have known that taking the five aggregates as a personal identity is the problem. Thus, understanding comes about through 
one"s own dispassionate awareness to bear upon how, where and when it hurts. When one takes the five aggregates as a personal identity, it follows that there is 
the desire to be someone; hence the identification with race, nationality and sex, and all the desires and prejudices that accompany these. Subsequently we 
identify with those desires and perceptions; and we believe that thaf's what we are. So we expect our bodies, mental and physical feelings and perceptions of 
ourselves to be contented. Waking up means we accept that it can"t be that way. Then we can stop suffering over it and sift our attention and intention beyond 
self view. That is the essence of liberation. It is just one point. To have understood the point thoroughly means that this seeming imponderable mass of human 
confusion and pain has a source that can be abandoned. 
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Chapter 10 - Abandonment 
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Idam dukkhasamudayo ... cakkhum udapadi 
nanam udapadi panna udapadi vijja udapadi aloko udapadi. 

There is this Noble Truth of the Origin of Suffering: ... 

This Noble Truth must be penetrated to by abandoning the Origin of Suffering ... 

This Noble Truth has been penetrated to by abandoning the Origin of Suffering: 
such was the vision, insight, wisdom, knowing and light that arose in me 
about things not heard before. 

The Buddha then repeats the threefold analysis that he used for the First Noble Truth to explain the practice of the 
Second Noble Truth. The theme here is of abandonment. The insight of the Second Noble Truth is that there is an 
origin to dukkha; that the origin is to be penetrated by abandonment; and, in its third and final aspect, that it has been 
penetrated by abandonment. Notice here that the penetration is successive, but the abandonment is not. One doesn'T 
become more abandoned; abandonment, letting go, is the timeless mode of the Awakened Ones. Abandonment is not 
something to be done in order that something else may follow and it"s not done for a certain length of time until one 
has let go enough and can resume holding. After his enlightenment, the Buddha"s realization that he"d abandoned the 
origin of suffering was not an implication that, since he had gotten rid of suffering, he could return to the normal way 
of being. Abandonment is not “getting rid of’; it is not an unpleasant medicine that one has to take until one is cured, 
but a joyful, fruitful way to live. Having abandoned old attachments, one lives with non attachment. This on going 
“abandonment” is the ease of not holding. It is the abiding place of the wise, the place of continual emptying and being 
beyond holding things in terms of their form or how they are felt and perceived. As long as we hold on, we want things not to age, not to change from the state 
we like or have grown accustomed to. And that is not possible. 

In this painting, the frame of knotwork has opened out a little compared with the previous one. This is a reflection that the tangle of du kkh a changes, it is really 
not the fundamental structure of our being. The mainstays of suffering are portrayed in the black (ignorance) and red (desire) serpentine figures coiling down 
from the top. These borders emanate from a threefold nuclear motif at top left and right. In the case of the red, left, it is desire (tanha) in its triple aspect— 
sensual desire, desire for becoming and desire for annihilation. On the right, in the black corner, we have the three aspects of un knowing in action (asavas)— 
sensuality, becoming and delusion. However, at the bottom left and right are the hands of the Buddha in the gesture of protection. 

At the top, the interwoven “subject” of the painting is seen as separate from the forces of delusion; there appears to be something pure blooming within that 
cross weave of powerful energies. In parallel, at the bottom, a pure central radiance is surrounded by fiery forms. This motif depicts, in symbolic terms, the six 
sense bases—the five external senses of eye, ear, nose, tongue and body, which surround the sense base of the mind. They have drawn bows with arrows 
because they are hunters and warriors; they shoot out to seize that which is pleasant and unpleasant (for different reasons, of course). The external senses are 
depicted as being on fire, bound by the serpents of un knowing and desire, whilst the mind is bright and radiant with lotuses of purity emanating from it, though 
surrounded by fire. 

This use of fire is a reference to the Buddha"s third sermon, the “Fire Sermon” (Adittapariyaya Sutta; Vinaya Mahavagga: [1], 21). Its theme is that: “All is 
burning ... the eye ... ear ... nose ... tongue ... body ... mind are burning with the fires of greed ... hatred ... delusion ... with birth, death, sorrow, pain, 
lamentation, grief and despair.” It was one of those “fire and brimstone” talks about where the real fires were and how to put them out. The metaphor of fire is a 
powerful one. It was used because the Buddha was talking to a group of fire worshipping ascetics. Yet, sure enough, the origin of suffering—the feeling that we 
want to have something, become something or get rid of something—has the power to get us heated up. It also has the fire like quality of consuming our 
attention and producing a lot of smoke that blinds our sense of perspective. 

This smoke screen effect is the force of ignorance which plays a major part in keeping the fires unrecognized. Our consumer society has standardized desires to 
the extent that we call them rights and we expect them to be fulfilled by life. Yet, it is quite clearly the case that the level of consumption of the earth"s 
resources in terms of energy and raw materials is too high. And ironically, a good proportion of consumption is actually created by the need to get a break from 
the stresses of a consumer society that demands so much. It is not an “abandonment” society—except maybe the abandonment of sense restraint. So there"s a 
lot of desire hidden in the ways we perceive and create expectations as a society. When this demand is accepted as the common norm, it never gets checked: 
“Please be the way I want you to be. I want privacy but connection to all the modem conveniences. I want my team, my family, my country to always be the 
winner and not let me down. T'd like my monastery to be popular and all the monks and nuns to be wise, happy and serene; and the teacher to be inspiring, but 
not so much that I feel intimidated; to be strict, but not severe; funny, but only at the right times; and to be there when I want him or her and not to be there 
when I don"t. And I myself would like to be just right, always calm and assured and profound and light and ...” The real conflagration is in the mind; the 
desires of the other senses are merely functional. It is in the mind that you can feel the heat rise, often just over issues and opinions. 

But the mind does not have to be on fire like the external senses; the senses are just that way because they are bound to the slow consuming flame of bodily 
life, functioning in order to support bodily needs and instincts. Although the mind can produce the craziest, most outrageous desires, it always has the power to 
reflect on that heat. We may choose to ignore it, but this kind of knowing is clear, undeluded and Awakened. Something knows when we slow down or feel 
“burnt out” that this is the origin of suffering. The one who ignores awareness blots that knowing out as soon as possible. 

For instance, an ex military man was telling me about the common use of alcohol to relieve some of the extreme tension caused by the fear and aggressive 
conditioning of army life. You drink to get rid of the stress; go to bed in a befuddled state and then wake up the next morning feeling ghastly and confused. The 
anxiety over what happened last night and the need to try and pull yourself together for the morning is so stressful that you reach for the bottle of Vodka/Scotch 
under the bed. Soon your body develops the shakes and you need a drink to settle your nerves. 

The Group of Five to whom the Buddha addressed this sermon did not have a drinking problem; hopefully, the majority of spiritual seekers will also not have 
to work through that one. But note the kind of suffering that desire can put you through, the desire to become something or the desire to get rid of. Here is an 
extract from the Buddha"s description of his unenlightened asceticism: 












I thought: "Suppose, with my teeth clenehed and my tongue pressed against the roof of my mouth, I beat down, eonstrain and erush my mind with my 
mind?" Then as a strong man might seize a weaker by the head or shoulders and beat him down, eonstrain him and crush him, so with my teeth 
clenched and my tongue pressed against the roof of my mouth, I beat down, constrained and crushed my mind with my mind. Sweat ran from my 
armpits while I did so. Though tireless energy was aroused in me, and unremitting mindfulness established, yet my body was overwrought and not 
calm because I was exhausted by the painful effort. 

(Mahasaccaka Sutta; Majjhima Nikaya: Sutta 36) 


“Not my problem,” comments the average contemporary meditator. Yet within the context of their own values, people do experience the same kind of stress 
with the desire to stop their incessant thinking. And the alternative course of desire is wide open: the “retreat junkies” obsessively tinkering with situations— 
wanting the right setting, the right diet, body work, enough relaxation, suitable doses of calming music, eclectic spiritual teachings from which to select the one 
that is exactly suited to their personal tastes, and a format that does not require them to give up what they don"t want to. Contemporary spiritual training can be 
clever in a technical, manipulative way. It produces a great deal of one kind of knowledge—knowledge of how subtle body energies work and how they can be 
directed; knowledge of the structure and conditioning of the psyche and how to bring out the most fortunate moods. But it all leads to further perpetration of 
“me” and “mine” and “my wants.” This technical knowledge is precarious—dependent upon sustaining circumstances. It is not free. The symptoms of suffering 
are being allayed, but its origin is not being abandoned. Technical know how is not the knowing that abandons the origin of dukkha. 

The Second Noble Truth hinges upon the First; suffering has not been “understood” nor looked into. But when we do look into it, the root becomes evident: the 
problem lies in self view. This self view is conjured up out of a consciousness moored to the needs of the body and operating from a desire mode. Our ways of 
relating to the world get created from the early experiences of helpless, dependent bodily life when consciousness is taught to be constantly on the look out for 
bodily needs and discomfort; and the impression arises that there is a mental or immaterial “me” that needs things. But what the mind really needs is wisdom, 
for wisdom is the most sustaining food. And the good news is that we already have it. We just have to cultivate wisdom in simple ways like knowing what our 
body really needs and how much we can expect of it. 

So abandonment is not rejection. It is an unwillingness to hold onto assumptions and habits when they are no longer relevant or helpful or when they cause 
dukkha. With the presence of seeing or knowing, there is that which sustains the mind by itself In that sphere, there is no need. Through encouraging 
investigation and thereby activating wisdom, these Noble Truths lead us to something incomparably more worthwhile than this mass of dukkha. That is why 
these Truths are fine, noble, pure and rare. 

The more that our perceptions of how things should be or of how we"d like to be are abandoned, the more Truth can enter the mind. The perceptions based 
upon self view are that I like to feel that T'm going in the right way, that I have my bearings, that there are people I can rely upon, and fixed systems that won"t 
let me down, and that my body is healthy and not being corroded by some chemical additives in the food. Above all, I want my mind to be clear, reasonable and 
in control. But that’s not the way if's going to be, is it? This system runs down; sooner or later one of my organs will mutiny and cause me pain. Probably, my 
memory is going to fade. There"s a good chance that if T'm attached to mental clarity and agility, T'm going to get upset and frightened when it goes; and 
maybe T'll get put in some home with other senile rejects. It is better to abandon physical and mental states as something to identify with. Let go of those 
perceptions that the self image depends upon. Then attention can focus upon the present and be free from bias. Things are known in themselves and actions are 
done because they are Right and not to bring about my imaginary future. 

Thus, Bahiya, you should train yourself: "In what is seen, there is only the seen; in what is heard, there is only the heard; in what is sensed, there is 

only what is sensed; in what is thought, there is only what is thought..." Then for you ... there will be no "there," where there is no "there" ... there 

will be no "here" ... and because both extremes are not, this indeed is the end of dukkha. 

(Udana: 8) 


It is an insight into non dualism, the Way of realization. 
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Chapter 11 - Realization 


Idam dukkhanirodho ... cakkhum udapadi nanam udapadipanna udapadi vijja udapadi aloko udapadi 
There is this Noble Truth of the Cessation of Suffering: ... 

This Noble Truth must be penetrated to by realizing the Cessation of Suffering: ... 

This Noble Truth has been penetrated to by realizing the Cessation of Suffering: 

sueh was the vision, insight, wisdom, knowing and light that arose in me about things not heard before. 

Here the Buddha talks about realization; making the spiritual ideal of Ultimate Peaee real. The images in the top of 
these paintings have been developing progressively from the first one of a elosed in frame of knotwork. Here, the twin 
eoiling forms of ignoranee and desire are separate from the eentral interweave at the top. In the first pieture of this 
sequenee, the eentral interweave at the top was the tangle of self view with its twin heads of ignoranee and desire. In 
this pieture of realization, the energies that support self view have undergone some ehanges. Now, within the 
interweave, the radianee of true being and the earth touehing hand of Tathagatas eonfirming Suehness appear. 

In the upper eomers, the serpents have been replaeed by Awakened Ones whose arms are spreading out to send forth 
Truth and to open to the world of eireumstanee. The knotwork of the borders has beeome a setting for images of light 
and purity. It eulminates in the two lower eorners where a six flowered loop (of the purified sense eonseiousness) is 
eentered on a motif that represents the radianee of enlightenment. In the eenter, two more flowers represent wisdom 
and eompassion—the two aspeets of Buddhas that are not really separable. The thin blue eirele, a simple line around an 
empty spaee, represents the abiding of Tathagatas, suggestive of the elarity of form and the spaeiousness of not self, in perfeet balanee. 

In some ways the Noble Truths are mundane and in some ways supramundane. Remember that mundane doesn"t mean worldly but the dualistie sense of 
oneself operating in the world. Consider then, what is the essenee of this mundane understanding? Herein, one reeognizes that the self eentered appetite for 
things to have, to eontrol or to beeome is not appeased through gratifieation. This is the First Truth. Consequently, it is the very need and hankering for 
gratifying experienees and irritation with what we find disagreeable that are the souree of our suffering. From this we develop insight into the Seeond Truth. 
Then we understand the Third Truth—part of the solution is found in simplifying one"s needs and expeetations, and learning to appreeiate one"s innate sense of 
being. If we are serupulous with the ethieal side of our life, the mind is freed from remorse and negativity. Meditation helps us to ealm down and be more 
eentered, and we begin to experienee the fullness of the Fourth Truth. This is the experienee of the Four Noble Truths on a mundane level. 

As we grow more attuned to the need for full awareness, a natural sensitivity arises allowing the delight and joy of simple things to leave a greater impaet. 
Cultivating loving kindness and patienee are also intrinsie features of the Way out of Suffering. By sueh means, we no longer bring problems into the world or 
into our own minds, and we generate good kamma, many blessings and skills. This is what is ealled a deliveranee in terms of time. It has to be realized, 
aetivated and made real. It is not enough to theorize about it. And it has to be worked at individually by all of us for ourselves, with our own habits, weaknesses 
and strengths. 

However, deliveranee in terms of time is also temporary. One of the major diffieulties is that our habits are often very strong, and it seems that they never 
relent. Just refraining from appeasing self eentered appetites does not make the appetite die down; in faet “withdrawal symptoms” ean stimulate them all the 
more. Just when things seem to be settling down nieely, old habits suddenly reappear. 

Life as a bhikkhu is a good example of what I mean beeause it heightens and projeets the eomplexity of the problem. 
This life style involves a good deal of limitation on aetivity and sensory experienee. But if's not just a question of 
moral eonduet—like refraining from lying or aggressive aetivity or sexual infidelity (whieh are good moral standards 
for people in the world). Bhi kkh u life is also the enaetment of an ethieal norm as a foundation for refieetion—for 
oneself and others. When I beeame a bhikkhu, I didn"t know all the reasons for doing so, it just seemed right at the 
time: to praetiee meditation and live in a peaeeful environment. So I took the opportunity to live in a situation that was 
eondueive to Dhamma, where I eould stay as long as I liked with adequate aeeommodation and food. It wasn"t five 
star, but I didn"t go to the monastery for the food or lodging, or to have personal relationships, and entertainment. T'd 
done all that stuff and not been eontent. And now, having been given the opportunity to praetiee and hear the teaehings 
with adequate support, I felt a sense of honor to fit in with the system and not disrespeet it. And anyway, I thought T'd 
probably get what I needed from the praetiee quite soon and then I eould go baek to doing things in the normal way, 
aeeording to my tastes. 

As the weeks passed, I began to settle in. My ability to eoneentrate improved quite a bit, but thoughts started to drift through ... I wondered how long I should 
sit, whether or not to move when the body hurt (to be sensitive) or maybe to sit it out (and be resolute). 

• ... Sensitive or resolute, whieh is better? Maybe T'll endure for a while, and eventually build up a greater ability to tolerate pain 

• ... but it would be niee not to have it, and if's natural not to want pain 

• ... whoops, better get baek to eoneentrating on the breath, the mind is wandering 

• ... not as good as yesterday 

• ... temporary setbaek 

• ... resolution 

• ... Breathing in 

• ... note the sensation in the abdomen 

• ... breathing out 

• ... flowing out through the nostrils 

• ... Wonder how long before you don"t feel pain? 

• ... It would be niee to go for a walk now, streteh the legs, I eould do that mindfully, yes 

• ... but that''s giving in, you sneak! 

• ... Maintain diseipline 

• ... one hour sitting, one hour walking 

• ... wearing out the forees of desire 



















• ... How long does this go on for? 

• ... It"s half an hour since I sat down 

• ... evening, dinner time, cooking smells in the lane 

• .. .normal people are enjoying themselves doing normal, blameless things like having a meal, pleasant company, nothing wild or crazy 

• ... yes, when I get out of here I"ll be much more restrained, I"ve learned my lesson 

• ... no more wild scenes 

• ... and 

• ... what was her name? She was a lot of fun really, despite the temper 

• ... and 

• ... whoa! If it was all so great, why did you leave it! Mindfulness to the rescue again! Resolution 

• ... get back to the breath 

• ... breathing out 

• ... amazing how far your mind can travel in a matter of seconds 

• ... scientists reckon that the alpha rhythms of the brain travel at 

• ... how many cycles per second? 

• ... Maybe I could do this whole thing much easier with a biofeedback machine; definite improvement on these primitive Asian meditation techniques 

• ... one flicker away from samadhi and you get a bleep! Maybe when I get back to England 

• ... now SHUT UP! That''s it, cutting through delusion 

• ... breathing in 

• ... breathing out, here and now 

• ... easy now 

• ... lighten up on the thinking, just bare awareness 

• ... like a naked ascetic: bare awareness, good one that, eh? It"d be nice to live on a tropical beach where you didn"t have to wear clothes 

• ... Goa 

• ... done that too 

• ... whaf's the point? 

• ... Get down to it! Right, half an hour more and I" 11 call it quits for the day, give myself a little treat 

• ... like what! I guess I could walk round the hut and look at the moon 

• ...Big deal! 

• ... Easy now, “Nibbana is the highest happiness,” here and now, open to the moment 

• ... don"t repress 

• ... Thaf's better, flowing along real smooth 

• ... you don"t have to live as a monk to do this, it"s just non attachment, living with a smile 

• ... Taoism"s the answer really, then you can have music, sex in a non attached way 

• ... Who are you kidding! Breathing in 

• ... then long slow breath out, deep and slow 

• ... nice, and only twenty five minutes left 

• ... God, my knees hurt! How long does this go on for? 

IP's the real thing, all right. I suppose one of the benefits of living in a Buddhist monastery -and one of the torments- is that you have the example of the 
Buddha, and generally other living beings with some easeful, loving and wise qualities. And you realize what a blessing a skillful life is to the world compared 
to just following selfish desires. The benefit is that you feel it must be possible to work this dukkha out in a way that is not brutal or repressive; the torment is 
not being able to find that in yourself. At a certain point, the Path out of suffering seems to take you back into it again. Calm, and the understanding that 
following desire is not reliable, together produce all kinds of conflicts with one"s habits. That conflict seems to create as much dukkha as blindly following 
one"s desires. Then something has to shift. 

Eor this you have to go beyond self view, and develop the supramundane Path. What happens is that you begin to look at your dukkha in an impersonal way. 

IP's true, different people have different mind stuff to work with, but essentially there comes about a realization that the core of the feeling of dukkha comes 
from something we all do: we take things personally. And you can"t stop taking things personally just as an idea. The practice involves cessation, letting go of 
“self’ through directly knowing “self” This must occur by feeling out and examining some pretty well established positions. “T'm going to do it” is one of 
them; “I can"t do it” is another; and the list goes on through every kind of self view about “T'm not worthy/good enough,” “IP's not good enough for me,” “I 
have a lot of kamma to work out,” and “I have to get rid of self.” 

In the course of practice, all these self views come and go continuously until, gradually, the realization of their impermanence begins to sink in. The practice is 
one of sustaining that attention and that realization. When the habits of mind discharge all these views, if one can keep to a straight forward, non fanatical, 
steady practice and not cop out into some philosophical attitude about it all, the Way begins to take shape on its own. The Way is not self, it is not made by 
controlling the mind through the will. 

Of course, the Way is bom out of personal effort, but it is effort of a particular kind—the effort to be mindful. Eor supramundane freedom, mindfulness is 
directed towards what we term “self’—in ourselves. The practice that is central to the supramundane Path is called satipatthana, “The Eoundations of 
Mindfulness,” described in detail by the Buddha in two Suttas of that name (e.g., Digha Nikaya: Sutta 22). One of the essential and repeated expressions of this 
cultivation is a “knowing” that is non dualistic. Eor example, “contemplating body as body;” “when walking, he knows he is walking;” “knowing feelings in 
the feelings.” Eurthermore, one is encouraged to know: “a hating mind as hating;” “a deluded mind as deluded;” “a developed mind as developed;” “an 
unsurpassed mind as unsurpassed.” Even the hindrances are to be contemplated in this non judgemental way—noticing greed, hatred, dullness, restlessness and 
worry, when they are present, under what conditions they arise, how they can be abandoned and the way that prevents them from arising. 

This brings us back to the same mental mode as with the contemplation of the Eour Noble Tmths; an almost disquieting serenity with what surely should arouse 
our passions. The pragmatic contemplative recognizes that it"s natural enough to have strong feelings, but they don"t solve the problem. And it"s not that one 
isn"t doing something about it by meditating—the “knowing it as it is” approach requires a keen attention, but in the quickness to follow the moment as it is, 
there is no comment being made. The monologue of self which normally attends our actions and thoughts like the audience in a theater, alternately hissing and 
booing at the villains and cheering the heroes, is steadily reduced each time that we bring the mind back to the object of contemplation. The theater empties. 






And the mind begins to notiee the silenee and abide more in that. Energy is withdrawn from the proliferation of feelings and pereeptions around mental and 
physieal objeets and the hindranees fade out. When there is attention without self eonseious eoneern over the mind, the mind begins to elear in a light and 
peaeeful way. 

The watehfulness or “knowingness” beeomes a eommon faetor of experienee. It ean be present in any eireumstanee and it ean be direeted to eover eaeh 
moment of experienee. So in one way, it is timeless and beyond eireumstanee. Its fleeting nature is aetually our fleeting attention to it—mainly beeause we"re 
not always interested in being Awake. Being Awake doesn"t usually seem so important—until, of eourse, you feel dukkha. 

Those who endeavor to praetiee begin to experienee a dispassion behind the movements of mind. The praetiee is sustained through realizing the du kkh a of any 
position held as self One eomes to see that the dispassion has always been there, only it wasn"t realized. After the love and the despair and the tears and the 
exeitement, one always eomes baek to the knowing. We tend to praetiee from the unenlightened position of: “T'm doing it. I"m going to develop, improve, get 
rid of, be wise, be more of this and less of that.” Self view leads to beeoming whieh brings us to more dukkha. All these attitudes ean free us from selfishness, 
but ultimately their value is that they bring the real problem and the Way more elearly into awareness. The supramundane Path begins with the prieeless 
realization that “there is du kkh a” whieh is unavoidably bound up with the sense of self. For ultimate deliveranee, to have really known what the experienee of 
self view is, the mundane Path is a neeessary prologue. 

It takes some skill to get past the desire for attainment, but in searehing for that Truth that is uneonditioned, not supported by eireumstanees, we ean know when 
we are still holding on. You"ll notiee that even attainment of refined eonditions is unsatisfaetory. There is a story of Venerable Anuruddha, a renowned bhikkhu, 
who sought the adviee of the Arahant Sariputta. Anuruddha had developed some remarkable qualities whieh he deseribed to Sariputta: he had the “divine eye” 
with whieh he eould see the ten thousandfold world system, he had great energy and resolute mindfulness; yet, he said, his heart was not at peaee. Venerable 
Sariputta replied: 

Well, Anuruddha, as to your statement about seeing the ten thousandfold world system, that is just your eoneeit. Ad to your statement about being 
strenuous and unshaken and so forth, that is just arroganee. As to your statement about your heart not being released ... that is just worrying. It would 
indeed be well for the Venerable Anuruddha if he were to abandon these three eonditions, if he were not to think about them, but were to foeus his 
mind on the Deathless element. 

(Anguttara Nikaya: [ 1 ], Ones, 281) 


So what and where is “the Deathless element?” Well the only thing that does not pass away is that whieh does not arise. This is difireult to deseribe. But one 
ean talk about that Wakefulness, that knowing itself that the Buddha eneourages us not to beeome, not to aehieve or add to, but to realize. It has always been 
here, but we have been using it in the wrong way. We have been using the awareness of the mind to seek out and ereate pereeptions and feelings that foster our 
sense of being a separate identity. All that arises and eeases is bom and dies. But the “knowing” of it does not. An untrained mind will attend to the objeets of 
knowing—that whieh arises and eeases; a learner will be strengthening the power of the knowing; an adept will be profieient at foeusing on that “Deathless 
element.” Realization awakens to the Tmth that has been eaught in that proeess. Then one is not bound to reaeting in eompulsive identity habits. 

When we eease to aetivate these habits, the mind experienees real, eomplete, ordinary peaee. One eomes to reeognize that a liberated life is just a matter of 
sustaining the perspeetive of not self in the silenees and bustles, the pains and the pleasures, the sueeesses and the eonfusions of life. Ultimate deliveranee, then, 
is not bound to time nor outside of it. In order for eessation to be ever present, it has to be a way of living that goes beyond the self view. It is a Noble Path 
beeause it has to be selfless. 
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Chapter 12 - Cultivation 


Idam dukkhanirodhagaminipatipada ... 

cakkhum udapadi nanam udapadi panna udapadi vijja udapadi aloko udapadi. 

There is this Noble Truth of the Path leading to the Cessation of Suffering: ... 

This Noble Truth must be penetrated to by eultivating the Path: ... 

This Noble Truth has been penetrated to by eultivating the Path: 
such was the vision, insight, wisdom, knowing and light that arose in me 
about things not heard before. 

This illustration shows a more dramatic change of style. Cessation is only the beginning; it should not be taken as a 
final deliverance. Having insights and then making too much of them can be an obstacle. In a moment, a great sense of 
realization may dawn and the mind can become very clear and peaceful. That may occur for a few minutes or even 
days, sometimes without practicing anything at all. There is the cessation. Some people still try to understand the 
meaning of a mystical experience of oneness that they had a decade ago. In a sense, it has subsequently spoiled their 
practice because they continue to remember that experience, and wish to repeat it again; or wonder whether it was 
really valid and where it went; and are unable to start afresh. 

Sometimes people turn up at the monastery claiming to be Arahants (enlightened ones) and Bodhisattvas. The Arahants 
are difficult enough, they don"t want to fit into the routines and help out and they expect special treatment; but the 
Bodhisattvas are even worse, because they feel obliged to tell you how you'Ve got it all wrong, and want to set up a 
teaching program. We had a Bodhisattva at Chithurst Monastery once but he couldn'T tolerate anything cooked in a teflon coated pan or any processed foods 
like white sugar or white rice, so he left. 

Not everyone becomes so deluded, but people do have valid insights into not self and experiences of cessation that get distorted. IP's easy to get attached to 
insights, and to assume that you have become something. I recall in the early years of my practice having what seemed to me to be realizations of Truth and 
then the mind going on about them incessantly; sometimes it would take days for the mind to clear and relate to the here and now. I was so full of these great 
insights that I would get lost in thoughts and mental states and forget to clean my hut. Sometimes I"d feel that the experience of cessation or insight was just a 
fantasy but it was not necessarily the case. The problem was either taking cessation as self, or thinking one doesn"t have a self, or sundry permutations on this 
theme. As the Buddha put it: 

This is how he attends unwisely: "Was I in the past! Was I not in the past? How was I in the past? Having been, what was I in the past?" (And similar 
patterns for present and future) ... one of six kinds of view arises in him: the view "self exists for me" ... or the view "no self exists for me" ... "I 
perceive self with self ... "I perceive not self with self ... "I perceive self with not self" "It is this my self that speaks and feels, and that experiences 
here or there the ripening of good and bad actions ..." 

(Sabbasava Sutta; Majjhima Nikaya, 2) 


As the last of the above views points out, the self view affects our activities, motivation and sense of achievement. It becomes extremely helpful, then, to live in 
a way that constantly asks something of you and trains you to relate to the here and now without self consciousness. It is equally helpful to see the whole 
process of life as one of not gaining anything, even liberation. Then that whole goal orientated way of thinking is discouraged. This, in a nutshell, is the practice 
of sustaining insights and letting go: the cultivation of the Fourth Noble Truth. 

Insight into this Truth gives rise to Path Knowledge: knowing there is a Way rather than having a one off experience that becomes something personal and part 
of one"s self identity. Put into a proper perspective, the experience of cessation brings about a greater willingness to work within the world of conventional 
appearance, limitation, restrictions, things going wrong, things going right and so on. The Awakened mind sees all that dispassionately. Knowing there"s 
nothing to be liberated from except ignorance gives much scope for living insightfully. 

This is how he attends wisely: "This is suffering," and "this is the origin of suffering," and " this is the cessation of suffering," and " this is the way 
leading to the cessation of suffering." 

(Sabbasava Sutta) 


In this picture, the upper lines that before were a cage have now turned inside out to form what is reminiscent of a sun, and also of a dance. This reminds me of 
the image of old fashioned dances where people formed circles with interlocked arms as seen from above. Along the sides, flowers again ... eight of them in a 
flowing motif that is symbolic of the Eightfold Path. Down at the bottom is the Buddha, walking with the mudra of teaching in the world which was explained 
in the earlier frame on the Eightfold Path. Behind him is a triple armed figure that is a symbol of virtue, meditation and wisdom: the threefold aspect of the 
Path. All around are animals, plants—all that is begotten, born and dies—and it is through this world that the Buddha is walking in a serene way. 

The Buddha described his own experience of fully Awakening in a particular way. It wasn"t just a momentary flash but a thorough review of the way the mind 
works, and, with each realization, the Buddha later commented: “But I allowed no pleasant feeling that arose in me to gain power over my mind.” The night 
under the Bodhi tree culminated in the realizations of the Pour Noble Truths as well as the insight into the origin, cessation and Path leading to the cessation of 









the asava. Asava, which I have previously translated as “un knowing in action,” literally means “outflow.” The implication of the word suggests that, like a leak 
in a dam, it has the nature of creating further and more damaging outflows. Scholars" minds have strained to find a suitable equivalent in English to fully 
convey its meaning. The archaic “cankers” doesn"t mean very much nowadays and the relatively inactive sounding “taints” is quite common. Perhaps with 
further explanation, “outflows” will be the most useful term. 

In this context, the Buddha described three outflows—three ways in which the mind rushes out in avalanche mode. These may be listed as: the outflow of 
sensuality or belief in the sensory “description” of reality, the outflow of becoming and the outflow of ignorance. The mind rushes into those modes of 
perceptual activity the way that water heads towards the sea down a gradient. Although there is volition, no conscious effort is necessary; because of this, by 
and large the outflows go unnoticed. Those who have no interest in Awakening will generally find themselves not questioning the veracity of the responses and 
perceptions that their sense faculties make with objects. Such is the power of the sensory outflow (kamasava). 

Despite the changing and unsatisfying nature of sensory experiences, we find ourselves falling in love with new and refined ones. Exquisite states of mind bowl 
us over in the same way that glamorous movie stars used to. As in the case of the “Arahant” and “Bodhisattva” above, and in my own experience, interest in 
mental stimulation is one of the causes for grasping at insight. One can become quite intoxicated with thoughts or with the mental feeling of bliss or confidence 
that may come with insight. Spiritual adepts can become skilled at producing and even radiating such feelings. They may even be convinced from the 
refinement of the feelings that they have realized enlightenment. But when the outflow of sensuality is still active and one is moved by feelings, refined or 
otherwise, what one is experiencing is something other than the freedom of enlightenment. 

Becoming is a powerful instinct that has already been explained. In its latent form as an outflow, it gives rise to the mood that looks for, or dreads, results 
instead of appreciating the present. So we are never able to appreciate the quality of our efforts or our stillness. This is not to suggest that we should be inactive, 
but that our activity can be appreciated for its goodness of intention and the skillfulness of its enactment, rather than be dogged by the nagging Euries of 
targeted goals. It is important to understand that this “outflowing” energy to get ahead and make things the way we want them to be is by no means all that we 
have access to. It is quite normal for people to apply themselves to a task for its own sake without the compulsion to become something or any hope for reward; 
we call it pure love or devotion. 

Another more helpful recollection for our active side, is of the spirit of play. This avoids the pitfall of emotional attachment. Play can employ a lot of energy, 
concentration and mindfulness. It doesn'T have to be inane or fatuous. Drama itself arose out of a religious enactment, and came to represent archetypes and 
models of human behavior that would have an instructive quality. Similarly, art and poetry were originally sacred “play,” sometimes bringing forth the finest 
qualities that a person had in order to portray aspects of the human situation. The spiritual path is play in a like fashion—an enactment of the highest values, of 
the faculties of Wakefulness. In this, becoming something is completely irrelevant; one doesn"t believe that one is “enlightened,” nor that one is not. The self 
view is not being engaged. And the spiritual path is the supreme play because the script and the stage, or the raw materials, are our lives. Play is also 
adventurous and challenging and the personal fulfillment is dependent on the balance between commitment and dispassion. Then there is the necessary energy 
and the application without the burden of self consciousness: the self has been consumed in the purity of the action. 

When we use the insight into play, the plot and the scenario of our activity are not crucial—it"s how we act within them that is important. Bringing the stage 
into the theater of the mind, we can develop skill in working with thoughts and feelings, activity, calm or confusion. This is liberating. Living in the present 
does not mean to consider nothing other than the tip of the nose, but that we are able to know plans about the future and memories as arising now, and having 
only a notional, “penciled in” existence. Do we find ourselves panicking or procrastinating? Eailures and successes can be appraised and learnt from rather than 
stored up in memory. This is why, in Dhamma practice, the reference is to “skillful” and “unskillful” rather than “good” and “bad.” 

The key problem again is ignorance, un knowing. This is the third outflow, requiring no conscious effort and no attention. Ignorance is the view of a mind that 
has not been matured by insights into the Eour Noble Truths. Eor example, notice how surprised we are, and sometimes even shocked, that things go wrong, 
that there are misunderstandings, that pleasant relationships come to an end. Yet that is always the way it is. Why do we assume otherwise? Because of this 
outflow, this irrational assumption. This is ignorance, the refusal to develop a mature response to dukkha. As we have seen, the shock of dukkha triggers off 
defense mechanisms in the psyche—the desire to have and to hold on. Erom that is inferred an identity in terms of the five khandhas. This is what supports all 
the difficulties of life. Attachment to the five khandhas sets up a self opposed to dukkha and blocks the insight that could transcend dukkha. In that way, this 
outflow embeds dukkha in the psyche where it is ignored and left to foster and stimulate further outflows. Hence the enormous emphasis, as in the Satipatthana 
teachings, on applying clear “knowing,” knowing even greed, fear and doubt in an impartial way. That knowing has no self interest yet uses the mind keenly 
and without distraction. We replace, in a moment by moment way, ignorance with knowing. 

The Way of cultivation is described in terms of an Eightfold Path. Throughout his teaching career, the Buddha gave many methods and elucidated numerous 
factors that would support Awakening. But in this Dhamma tour of the Eightfold Path, our scope is limited to guidelines of action, meditation and developing 
an understanding that is selfless. Cultivating these in terms of daily life requires a dynamic and on going teaching—ideally with reference to a trusted spiritual 
friend. The painting attempts to convey this as the way to a joyous life. Although the encouragement to sustain “knowing” as the principle for Awakening may 
sound ineffective and the reflections on sense restraint may appear quite chilling, a mind that does not flow out into proliferation and grasping at what is 
ephemeral is both glorious—and normal. 

They do not repent over the past, nor do they brood over the future; they abide in the present: therefore they are radiant. 

(Samyutta Nikaya: [I], Devas, Reed, 10) 


The Buddha and his enlightened disciples, who had realized the cessation of dukkha, impressed people by their serene countenance: “cheerful, clearly rejoicing, 
with minds like the wild deer.” They did not drag themselves along in life, faded out and fed up with everything. It could not be that way: as you begin to see 
how suffering is compounded, you know that the cessation of suffering could only be realized by a sharp and agile mind and a gentle, patient heart. When the 
mind is liberated from craving and stops trying to set things up for oneself, then it radiates compassion, kindness, serenity and joy at the well being of others. 
The fire of desire has become a light radiance rather than a consuming flame. This is the natural mind—the way we act when we are not confused or distracted; 
when we are truly at ease, our inclination is to be loving and wise. 
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Chapter 13 - The Host Of Mara 


Yavakivanca me bhikkhave ... abhisambuddhopaccannasim. 

As long, bhikkhus, as these Four Noble Truths in their twelve aspects were 
not seen clearly as they are, I did not declare to the world—^with its devas, 
maras, and brahmas, with its samanas and brahmins, its monarchs and ordinary folk— 
that I had realized the complete and perfect Awakening. 

In other words, here the Buddha is telling the Group of Five that he didn"t teach this until he had actually put it into 
practice himself The Buddha has already penetrated the Four Truths in their twelve aspects. From that perspective, this 
picture looks back to what it was like before having had those realizations. It is also a portrayal of the problems that 
beset all contemplatives, bearing marked similarity to the spiritual ordeals of mystics of all religions. Two intertwined 
serpents representing desire and ignorance completely encircle the center where the Bodhisatta is seated in 
meditation surrounded by a provocative horde of demons and fellow humans. These two serpents form a screen that 
prevents the Bodhisatta from seeing the Four Noble Truths, represented by the four emblems in the corners of the 
square framing the inner circle. 

The center of the painting is congested. This represents the way difficulties of the mind seem to a sincere but 
unenlightened contemplative. Activating the aspiration to be free from attachments makes the mind more keenly aware 
of their presence, and of the difficulties encountered in relinquishing them. It entails putting forth energy in ways that 
do not gratify the outflows of the mind. When the outflowing habits are no longer catered to, their unresolved energy 
starts to throw up a lot of fantasy, doubt, and longing. The instinctive flow of energy towards self view creates ideas and feelings that are constantly seen in 
terms of self Furthermore, the very process of outflow and attachment is identified with—one feels that one is an attached person: “Is this the right Path for 
me?”; “I shouldn"t have such doubts”; “I shouldn"t repress doubts”; “Why am I a repressive person?” and so on. These all contribute to the sense of self, which 
is an oppressive, congested feeling. Even a relatively insensitive person feels shut in when selfishness, self consciousness or any of the more developed 
creations of self view are operating. 

The unenlightened practice is to smother one set of self images with another: drive oneself hard to prove that one isn"t lazy; be austere to prove that one isn"t 
greedy; be indulgent in order to be a more fun kind of person ... keep becoming somebody to suppress the doubts, guilts and anxieties that are an inevitable 
feature of self centered life. The mental congestion gets pretty dense. That''s why the realization that “there is suffering” is such an important stage. The time 
for this realization ripens when the energy of the outflows has waned enough for the mind to recognize that there is a lot of stuff to be resolved. Some people 
haven"t enough space to see that yet. 

The experience of the hindrances is not all bad news. It is a sign that the mind is bringing to light unawakened habits that need to be known insightfully. As it is 
taught in the Satipatthana Suttas, the first contemplation of Dhamma, of the way things are, is the contemplation of the five hindrances. These are sense desire, 
ill will, dullness, doubt and restlessness. Contemplation of these is a matter of noticing their presence, their arising and passing, and what causes their arising 
and passing. With mindfulness, the mind can focus on how it is being pulled by desire or aversion, and see that desire hinges upon the need to gratify, defend or 
annihilate the self Hence the forces of greed, aversion and delusion are always founded on self view. 

Although one can alleviate and dispel them in obvious ways—such as cultivating detachment, kindness, concentration, alertness and investigative reflection— 
the hindrances always come back until self view is abandoned. As long as one imagines that the personal realm of the five khandhas has to be something that 
one feels fulfilled by, there is always going to be the sense of need, uncertainty, disappointment or even bitterness within that realm. To gain the dispassionate 
perspective that frees the mind from this view is a life"s work; not necessarily because it takes a long time but because it is strengthened by the variety of 
experience that a human life presents. All things, even the pleasant and commendable things that we think we are or ought to be, must be released from 
ownership. Here the image of the Buddha"s life is again worthy of reflection. 

The traditional image of the Bodhisatta attempting to realize Awakening portrays him seated in meditation beset by a whole horde of demonic forces and 
energies called the host of Mara. Mara, the demon, the figure of death, the deluder, appears frequently in the Pali Canon. Although he is generally presented as 
a separate entity, there is the strong suggestion that Mara is an aspect of one"s own mind. This is backed up by the way that his host have names akin to the 
Seven Deadly Sins of medieval Christianity. IP's the way that Mara speaks in the mind that gives him his deluding quality. Mara says things that appeal to the 
sense of self like: “Take it easy. There"s a nice palace in Kapilavatthu waiting for you, which is much more pleasant and useful than wasting your time here.” 
Sometimes Mara is critical: “When are you going to face up to your responsibilities and get a decent job instead of sitting under this Bodhi tree contemplating 
your navel? What kind of a Bodhisatta are you with all these crazy thoughts going on in your mind?” And sometimes congratulatory: “Well, you"re really 
enlightened now, you don"t need to deal with this world of unawakened idiots.” Mara is always persistent and cunning: “O.K., this is the voice of delusion; but 
it keeps on going and you"re never going to shake it off.” Mara is the force that identifies us with conditions. The first thing that Mara attacks is the faith that 
there is a Way and the confidence to keep practicing it. Without faith the energy of aspiration dies, there"s no mindfulness, no concentration and no insight. 

The enlightened response to this voice of Mara is to say, “I know you, Mara—I kn ow this is just a delusion.” This is the unshakeable confidence in the power 
of mindfulness that the Bodhisatta demonstrates by remaining cool and unmoving in the midst of the demon host. Even after his enlightenment, the Buddha 
was assailed by Mara. One example was when the Buddha had paced up and down in meditation for a great part of the night. The Buddha washed his feet. 












entered his hut, took up the lion"s posture (that is lying down on his right side, placing one foot on the other, mindful, clearly aware, and attentive to the 
thought of getting up again). Then Mara, the Evil One, approached and came into his presence, addressing him with these words: “What, do you sleep? For 
what reason do you sleep when the sun is risen?” 

The Buddha"s response (in slightly different words) was: “I sleep but there is no entanglement of craving in me. What, Mara, is there here for you?” ‘ In other 
words, “So what, T'm resting! Whaf's it to you?” Here, Mara assumes the form of the nagging inner tyrant of the mind that is always ready to take the darkest 
view of our behavior. 

At other times, Mara"s approach differs. Mara is not fussy as to how he chooses to entangle you with self view. Mara can justify sensual indulgence as 
“freedom to open to the sensory realm;” he can call self hatred “being honest and firm.” It is impossible to name all the constituent members of Mara"s army, 
but the generals of the army have been identified as Sense Desire, Boredom, Hunger and Thirst, Craving, Sloth, Cowardice, Doubt, Obstinacy, Worldly Gain 
and Fame, and Conceit [See Sutta Nipata: 436-8 (Padhana Sutta)]. They have one thing in common—they all stampede the mind towards self view through 
identification with sense data (kamasava), becoming (bhavasava) or denial of dukkha (avijjasava). 

On the outside of the central panel are the Four Noble Truths, which the Bodhisatta hasn"t seen because of this veil of ignorance and craving still surrounding 
his mind. The core of all of the obstructions to enlightenment is the triad of greed, hatred and delusion. If we work inwards, the symbols of these manifestations 
of Mara begin to appear. At the bottom of the inner picture is the hog of delusion. The hog is wearing spectacles which represents the love of abstract 
speculative thought such as, “What if everybody sat under a Bodhi tree, who would milk the cows? If the Dhamma is here and now, why do anything special to 
realize it? Isn"t spiritual practice a self centered manipulation of the mind?” Despite the ingenuity of its questions, the hog itself remains caught up with 
ineffectual opinions. 

Here, the hog is portrayed carrying a lot of books. These represent love of intellectual understanding. Intelligence can be deluding! People can become so 
enamored by ideas that they fail to notice whether these have any good effects. Ideas can be used to justify fanaticism and brutality towards other beings. 
Attachment to ideas can divorce people from direct experience where sensitivity, virtue and peace are found. The thinking mind, if followed blindly, will make 
one feel that one is getting close to Truth—here represented by the key that the skeletal figure on the left is proffering—but in fact the thinking mind is merely 
fascinated with the feeling of knowing and having interesting thoughts buzzing in the mind. So delusion can be both an extremely intelligent yet ignorant 
quality—ignorant of the laws of cause and effect or of what is for the well being of others. Filling one"s mind with a lot of ideas can be one way of blocking 
out the awareness of how things are. 

The skeleton on the left is riding on the cockerel of greed. This skeleton has several sets of arms to suggest some of the objects that greed can pick up. The 
most obvious one, represented by playing the lute, is the attachment to sweet and flowing sensations. Beautiful sounds are included, as well as all the things 
that stir the emotions. We like to feel aroused and think: “Maybe enlightenment is a permanently high state of sweetness and light.” Another hand is offering 
the key of knowledge to the hog of delusion: “Maybe if we had more ideas and knowledge, we could develop a syncretic wisdom of the ancients and the 
modems—psychotherapy, Kabbala, Gnostic Christianity, Abhidhamma, neo Platonism, Taoism—that would give us the sum total of enlightened knowledge. 
After all, we wouldn"t want to be narrow minded!” With this approach, we tend to get confused and never bring up the kind of resolve needed to keep 
practicing any one of these Ways through the highs and lows of inspiration and boredom. IP's an eclectic kind of delusion. 

Notice the religious insignia on Mara"s coat, and the set of hands clasped in prayer. Greed can also affect our inclination towards spiritual experiences, insights 
and practices. We can want to saturate our minds with meditation techniques, arcane knowledge, ritual empowerment and devotional exercises, and miss the 
point. Mara can make anything into a substitute for knowing how all phenomena really are. The telltale sign of Mara operating is that the mind has to keep 
active in order to sustain the fabricated quality of delusion. No matter how hard we try, we can never get enough, and the ignorant mind keeps wasting the 
opportunity to look at that very experience of “not enough” as the First Noble Tmth. Yet that looking is what turns practices and techniques into tools for 
liberation. It is only the ability to reflect on even religious phenomena as relative, conventional tmth, not literally the Absolute One and Only, that brings the 
mind out of the spin of desire and ignorance. 

Coiling over the Bodhisatta from his left side is the serpent of hatred, with a wrathful ascetic seated on its head. There are many things that can irritate the mind 
and cause feelings of hatred to arise. Some of them are occupying the bottom right hand corner of the picture—figures involved in acts of violence. These are 
the grossest forms of mental defilements: lust and hatred—the things from which one recoils with the most horror. The ascetic figure up here is bashing them 
down, saying to the Bodhisatta: “Why don"t you do something about this? You'Ve got to take steps to wipe all this out.” And the Bodhisatta is listening to that 
voice in the mind as hatred. Hatred of hatred, hatred of greed or hatred of lust is itself an unskillful root. IP's not that one should approve of or do nothing about 
evil, but one"s actions to remove the demons must come from a positive aspiration rather than from hatred. Unless positive energies of wisdom and compassion 
are brought into the mind, negative states are created, and there is no end to it. So meditators are encouraged to practice listening to their gmdges and wrathful 
indignation with a welcoming, calm mind. Having no negative feedback, the demons fade away. This can provide a foundation for Right Action with regard to 
working with other people"s anger also. 

Further within the circle are more personal images that might have haunted the Bodhisatta"s mind. At the bottom, on the hog"s back is his son Rahula (the 
name means “fetter”) crying out to his father. The figure astride the cockerel of greed is bringing up the memory of Siddhattha"s wife, Yasodhara—beautiful, 
gentle and devoted. How could he abandon them? Behind the Bodhisatta"s right shoulder are the figures of his father, Suddhodana, and his stepmother 
Mahapajapati. Suddhodana is offering the crown: “Come home, son, and rule Kapilavatthu. T'm getting old, we need you.” Meanwhile, on the Bodhisatta"s left 
are his five samana colleagues. Some look shocked that Siddhattha has abandoned the path of asceticism. Some declaim him saying: “You"re all washed up, 
Siddhattha. You couldn"t hack it as a prince, then you backed out of spiritual life too!” 

Notice that they are all convincing, and all are personal. Their personal quality is what makes them convincing. The notion of boundless, timeless Awakening 
doesn"t have the same emotional impact as the image of being a comforting presence for your son in his formative years. Most of us take the personal world as 
reality and base our actions upon it. And yet, Siddhattha had fully understood the personal realm. His early considerations were that all beings were subject to 
old age, sickness and death. His leaving the family was an enactment of what was ultimately inevitable: separation from the loved. And it was undertaken for 
the sole reason of rigorous self inquiry—the aspiration to find a Truth that would set people free from the fear and despair of mortality. No matter how good a 
son, husband or father Siddhattha would be, his family would experience suffering, aging, disappointment, separation and death. Siddhattha himself was not 
secure from death—how could he accept the position of being a refuge to his family, when he couldn"t even be a refuge to himself? How could he be the leader 
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of a group of spiritual seekers when he had no Truth to follow? " 

The insight into “there is suffering” begins to reveal the core of the existential problem of humanity which arises from taking the five khandhas as an identity. 
Desire systems issue forth from that false assumption. Wanting to have something, be something or get away from something; wanting someone else to be or 
not be something—all that arises out of self view is dukkha. Mara is always right there saying that dukkha can only be shifted by changing the circumstances. 


Then if you change the circumstances (Mara says) everything will be all right. Siddhattha will be perfectly happy, Suddhodana will be perfectly happy, 
Yasodhara will be happy, and Rahula will be happy. Mara makes you forget that the personality realm is unsatisfying and changeable; that it can"t be a haven of 
bliss even with a good measure of cosmetics and distraction. 

Even those of us who are not intent on complete Awakening, but just want a little more peace of mind, need to know about the host of Mara. Whenever one is 
meditating, a quite responsible and reasonable idea will come along and start to poke: “The lawn needs cutting, you know! I really ought to get out and cut that 
lawn. Am I just being irresponsible by sitting here meditating? After all, the lawn does need cutting.” Maybe the lawn does need cutting, but does it have to be 
right at this minute? But the voice of Mara goes on and says: “Well I can"t really practice now anyway with that on my mind. Mow the lawn now, then T'll 
meditate later.” Once we begin, we find that there are endless numbers of things that we ought to do. If we believe it, we find ourselves caught in the spin. And 
Mara says: “Well, T'm too agitated to meditate now anyway, maybe T'll just relax for a while ... or maybe tomorrow ... or maybe when I retire.” When we 
reinforce these habits of mind, we establish that the conditions required for meditation are of being calm and having nothing going on in the mind. So we miss 
the opportunity to insightfully investigate the thoughts and drives that really affect us, the very ones that need to be understood. Game, set and match to Mara. 

But for insight, one doesn"t need to experience a great deal of calm or have lofty thoughts. Insight is based on looking into the way it is now. The more 
convincing and habitual the mood is, the less it should be heedlessly followed. The ordinary, unquestioned habits and assumptions are the very ones that we 
need to see as impermanent, coming from conditioning and not from a fundamental self. Otherwise, meditation becomes an irrelevant and fruitless hobby. 

Of course, if the lawn does need cutting, there"s a time for this. But recognize that there are always responsibilities and things to do, and many of them are 
based on good reasons. Then consider whether it will ever stop, and can it ever be done? I mean, can the lawn ever be finally cut? As soon as if's cut, it starts 
growing again; then you"re back mowing the lawn. Is one"s life going to be a round of cutting lawns? Is this what you"re bom for? To work for the welfare of 
all lawns, or the garden, or washing the car, or fixing the house, walking the dog, and so on? Maybe one should consider more clearly the amount of 
responsibilities that are undertaken and their purpose. There has to be an ability to look steadily at the compulsive drives within oneself and question their 
validity. 

Not that we should blindly reject social responsibilities. They help us check whether our intention is to get away from something (which we can never do 
anyway) or to get to some pleasant comfortable space. Any trace of self interest will always bring up greed, rejection or delusion. However, complete 
enlightenment is a higher goal and more fruitful for all beings than that of being a good person in conventional terms. 

These restless, distracting hindrances are what the host of Mara are about. They make us think that the real world is the world of sense data, becoming and self 
view—the world of the outflows. The aim of insight is to practice in the presence of the host without suffering. Instead of feeling alarmed, ashamed or 
infatuated by their presence, one develops the ability to dispel them temporarily. That gives rise to an understanding that they are visitors, and not self With 
this confidence, undistracted energy arises in the mind, and, with that, zest and joy. Such spiritual factors lead to the full Awakening of the mind, to tme peace. 
Then the need for position and states of being or the rejection of the sense realm—all that which is the expression of the outflows—can be abolished. 

Notice how the forces of Mara completely hem in the Bodhisatta. Yet the Bodhisatta is sitting quite coolly, serene and peaceful; not trying to push away, reject 
or mn away from them. The Bodhisatta is listening, turning his eye inwards—alert and upright to the way things are, to the pain and sounds of the world, the 
belief, despair and hope of it. And he is remaining on one spot—the place of knowing. When he has fully Awakened, there will be no Siddhattha, no 
Kapilavatthu, no Bodhisatta and no self in the realm of birth and death; only the Awakened Purity. Hereafter, he will be called “Buddha,” the One who kn ows 
the Way it is. 


FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES: 

[1] : “Bodhisattva” (Sanskrit) is more commonly found, but I am using the Pali version of this word to connote the Theravada use of the term. In Theravada, 

“Bodhisatta” applies to someone inclining towards Buddhahood. There is only one Bodhisatta in the world system at any time. In Mahayana Buddhism, 
there are many Bodhisattvas in each world system postponing final realization to help other beings who have not yet penetrated ignorance and craving. 
This is indeed an inspiring idea. 

[2] : A rendition of the substance of Samyutta Nikaya: [ 1 ], Mara, 1, 7. In this chapter, there are many other incidents of Mara trying to weaken the confidence 

of the Buddha. 

[3] : It is interesting to note that if Siddhattha had left home in order to fight for his country, our sense of moral indignation about him “deserting his family” 

would not be aroused. We have accepted that it is a noble and honorable thing to fight “the enemy”—causing death, bitterness and grief, but not to “fight” 
the spiritual enemy—giving rise to wisdom, compassion and an ethical path. We must also note that, after his enlightenment, the Buddha did return to 
Kapilavatthu to give the teaching that brought many of his family to complete enlightenment. 
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Chapter 14 - Nibbana 

The Universal Potential 


Yato ca kho me bhikkhave ... abhisambuddhopaccannasim. 

But as soon as these Four Noble Truths in their twelve aspects were seen clearly 
as they are, then I taught the world—with its devas, maras and brahmas, 
its samanas and brahmins, its monarchs and ordinary folk— 
that I had realized the complete and perfect Awakening. 

The position of the Buddha is the same here as it was in the last illustration. He hasn"t moved, but something about him 
has changed. His eyes are wide open, he is teaching the Dhamma, and he looks more vitalized than in his previous state 
as an unenlightened Bodhisatta. Also, everything else in the world has changed radically. The experience of the host of 
Mara has been transformed into that of an attentive universe, delighting in the Dhamma. All this has come about 
through the Buddha having clearly seen the Four Noble Truths and understood their implications. 

To use another phrase, he has realized Nibbana. Nibbana is often held to be the ultimate goal in Buddhism, and yet it is 
rather ill defined. It is considered to be remote, indicative of a superhuman vision that sees the illusory nature of the 
world, and hence, is free from grieving about its misfortunes. For many people, this gives Nibbana about as much 
appeal as an anesthetic—and a difiicult to obtain one at that. 

What does the word Nibbana actually mean? It is a term that was applied to a fire; when it is no longer burning, the fire 
has “nibbana" d”—the elements on which it was based are no longer in a state of combustion. This may seem like 
sterility and lifelessness from the viewpoint of the fire, but from the perspective of the elements it means life and potential. The Nibbana that the Buddha 
pointed to was in the mind, when the fires of greed, hatred and delusion are extinguished. Nibbana, then, is the ease and joy that is realized through the 
cessation of those fires. 



If... greed, hatred and delusion are given up, one aims neither at one"s own ruin, nor at others" ruin, nor at the ruin of both, and one suffers no more 
mental pain and grief. Thus is Nibbana, realizable even during this life time, immediate, inviting, attractive and comprehensible to the wise. 

(Anguttara Nikaya: [I], Threes, 55) 


As it is based upon dispassion and cooling, the realization of Nibbana cannot arise from getting heated up about the host of Mara, or from denying its existence. 
It comes from replacing the compulsive movements of desire and ignorance with mindful energy and insight. Nibbana is the experience of space in the mind 
where previously everything was densely stuck together in regenerative congestion. In that congestion, a self is imagined that, now and then, longs to escape 
from the oppressive host of inner voices, feelings, doubts and desires. So, to one who practices insight, the idea that Nibbana is a selfish goal doesn"t make 
sense, for the mirage of self evaporates as the fires cool. And the means of bringing that about is the selfless Eightfold Path. Essentially, the practice cultivates 
a purer and wiser response to faults and attachments than the “counterattack” or “defense” moods adopted by the self view—and typified by the ascetic perched 
on the serpent of hatred in the last picture. Rather than fight the host or get away from them, you have to liberate the host of Mara from all delusion—from all 
the hatred and fear and belief that binds them with self view. 

What is it like when the approach to life is free from the force of ignorance? What happens to motivation when there" s no self to gratify? Who is there to 
defend? What about the search for some state of happiness? And does this in itself mean that, with Nibbana, there will be no happiness and no motivation so 
that we exist in a state of neutralized apathy? Well, when we investigate happiness, we note that it is normally experienced in those moments when we feel we 
have enough; or we have a beautiful experience that blots out the aches and pains and troubles or makes them seem insignificant. Then sometimes, there"s a 
relief when something painful has ended, and the irritations associated with pain and the resistance to it cease. All these forms of happiness and ease arise when 
desire temporarily stops. In the case of Nibbana, the Buddha brings about happiness in the direct and total way. The Buddha"s Nibbana isn"t through a 
temporary alleviation, but by a complete abandonment of the self upon which desire and discontent grow. Hence Nibbana is a nonspecific “happiness,” not 
related to any particular circumstances; therefore, it is not subject to change. 

To bring that about requires a deep sense of motivation, but one that goes beyond the reach of self. Liberation can only come about through letting go of the 
hosts of Mara which are always manifesting through our unenlightened attitudes towards ourselves and the world. To liberate all those beings, forces and 
memories may seem like a task of hopeless gallantry, but insight brings the whole process down to the subtle point of self view. When one isn"t acting from a 
position of self, its fabricated needs and desires have no footing upon which to stand. When this is experienced, even for a short while, there is vitality, ease, 
and life seems full of potential. So the energy of life gets released from the constricting “self’ pattern into the total, universal pattern. 

The serpents of ignorance and desire have turned into a garland of lotuses—the Eightfold Path—woven around the Eour Noble Truths. Radiance pervades the 
world system, here depicted by many planetary forms. These represent every permutation of the external and internal worlds: every person, every individual 
quality or form that is held as having separate existence. Here, the worlds are seen as part of a totality; their separateness has blended into a pattern. This, rather 
than uniformity, is a useful model of the experience of individuality in the context of not self. Rather than eradicating what is individual and particular, 

Dhamma practice allows us to experience a changing uniqueness—because life is not held within compulsive self patterns. Then all personality and 
separateness can be seen and respected without attachment, and it all fits together. Our apparent identity is one of being a localized experience of the changing 










universe. In fact, all harmony, all true fitting together without force, is dependent on some practice of not self. Notice what such harmony in life actually feels 
like—there"s space, buoyancy and potential in that feeling. Yet we can only experience that by understanding and letting go of our own attachments and views, 
not through being with “harmonious people.” 

The Buddha commented that he did not contend with the world; the world contended with him (Samyutta Nikaya: [III], Elements, 94). The exemplar of total 
harmony, he is at the center of this painting as a focus for all the worlds, an access point for all beings, no matter how varied. Four primary character types 
encircle him outside of the particular expression of individuality (the circle of bhikkhus) and within the more universal formulation of the whirling worlds. 

From top right, proceeding clockwise, these are: the solar power, represented by a mythical fire bird, the garuda; the lunar power, represented by the water 
snake, the naga; the power of earth, represented by a satyr, ogre, or yakkha; and the power of ether (space and sky), represented by an angel or devata. 

Normally these exist in opposition to each other. Garudas attack and devour nagas. The conflict of these two refers, in one sense, to the cyclical drying up of the 
rivers by the heat of the tropical sun, and, in another sense, to the discord so often experienced between the rational (solar) and the irrational (lunar) aspects of 
the mind. The rational has the capacity to remove phenomena from their context and sees them in an abstract light. A rational mind can classify a parrot as a 
bird and study its characteristics to develop principles about birds, feathers, and flight. However, it sees a parrot as separate from its tree, its habitat and the 
creatures that prey on it, and puts the parrot on a perch in a cage in order to “look after” the poor brute. The irrational flows along with the rhythms of Nature 
like the moon and the water. However, although it may feel a sense of unity with Creation, it can"t get any perspective on the manifold world. It tends to 
meander and lack the vision of the rational. And so we spend our day looking at parrots instead of learning about flight. 

The Earth characteristic here is also irrational; instinctive and spontaneous rather than intuitive and cohesive. It is characterized by its separateness; it is lumpy 
and fixed—yet occasionally volcanic and giving little warning of its vast upheavals. On the psychological level, the satyr represents a disruptive element in the 
irrational realm. It is the urge of spontaneous creation, the force that does not conform and flow according to generally held feelings. So it is in opposition to 
the cohesive Water element, either blocking it or being eroded by it. Their conflict is just like the emotional conflicts between men and women. 

The massive substantiality of Earth is also opposite to the formlessness of the Ether represented by the angel of the next vignette. Psychologically, Ether is the 
aspect of the rational that looks towards balance, and the propriety of universal perspectives. In the overwhelming burst of Earth"s spontaneous creativity, 
there"s not much possibility for cool objectivity about what is right or suitable. Earth"s expression is in terms of “what I want now, the way it feels for me.” 
Ether is cool and mobile, but lacks immediacy; everything is possible, but nothing ever takes form, hacking form, it tends towards an indifferent passivity to 
the forces that can move through it. Hence its presence is also frustrating to the soaring drives of the solar intellect; just as diplomats are a nuisance to people 
with a sense of mission. 

When such forces operate independently of each other, they create an assembly point for Mara"s host. They become harbors for self view. Pride and conceit 
gather around the fiery Sun; moodiness and inconsistency collect within the watery Moon; stubborn wilfulness settles into the firm Earth; and aloof dilatoriness 
drifts and blows around in the space of the Ether. 

Despite the great differences between these psychological characteristics, the Buddha mind is a point of harmony that they can all reach. We can all 
contemplate these energies whenever they manifest. The Buddha sees dukkha in taking a position of one against another, and he abandons this. Throughout his 
life, the Buddha spoke sincerely and compassionately to every kind of human and non human being: to yakkhas and devas and nagas as well as fierce bandits, 
sophists, distraught widows and proud monarchs. Knowing the Dhamma, that all phenomena are only conditioned configurations of an Unconditioned, he saw 
all these appearances as part of the way it is, and thereby did not make conflict with them. In this enormous act of faith, mindfulness and selflessness, the 
Buddha gives up any position in the conscious world—apart from to know it. This is Nibbana"s cooling of desire and attachment. And in the internal 
psychological realm, it is the Buddha of our own mindful wisdom that allows characteristics to harmoni z e with each other. In the wholeness of knowing, 
there" s room for the rational and the irrational, the spontaneous and the orderly. Then we can learn from life, how it actually is—not from a fixed position of 
how we take it to be. 

When our aspiration is to realize Nibbana and to liberate all beings, we can reflect on all positions and archetypes. For example, consider the Earth and Ether 
characteristics as the respective values of individual experience and expression, and conformity to principles of universal Truth. When these are mutually 
respected by a mind that is not attached to any position, then the individual can be seen as enriching and giving meaning to the universal, and the universal as 
establishing a frame of reference for the individual. So in a religion, if the orthodox established viewpoint suppresses the individual, the religion loses its 
immediacy and its vitality. But the traditional expressions of Truth have to be respected to create a foundation for the individual. If this is not done, there is no 
common ground for dialog or transmission through time. Worse still, each individual becomes their own cause and God, and represents a new tyraimy of my 
way and my view being the only way. 

Unenlightened beings cling to their views and perceptions. Our conscious world is full of positions and attitudes that we alternately favor and despise. It is 
peopled with friends and enemies; those we are attracted to and those we are repelled by; those to whom we feel loyal, such as “my family;” and those we feel 
separate from and take no responsibility for. We can act in good and bad ways, we have bodies with masculine or feminine features, and we can be grouped 
according to racial type. We have minds that formulate things according to differences. But in emphasizing differences or seeking to establish ourselves as 
identities, we add to the sum total of divisive and conflicting energy in ourselves and in the world. 

We may dismiss our intuitive side and repress the rational or lose contact with rational discernment. We may attach to traditions or to not having traditions. We 
may adopt a viewpoint and neglect others—or even cling to the view that one shouldn"t have a viewpoint. All these become sources of identity, and as long as 
we hold on to views about ourself or each other, no matter how valid they seem, we prevent the possibility of being liberated from self. Then there is the 
teaching of the Buddha: 

“What is the teaching of the samana, what are his views?” 

“According to my teaching. Sir ... there is no contending with anyone in the world, because of which the Pure One is not obsessed with ideas as he 
practices. He remains unattached to sense pleasures, without confusion, free from regret, empty of the desire to be something or to be nothing. This is 
my teaching, this my view.” 

(Madhupindika Sutta; Majjhima Nikaya, Sutta 18) 


Because his mind has realized Nibbana, the Buddha was content to teach using the viewpoints and conventions of the time rather than create another set of 
polarities to establish “Buddhism.” So he taught within the conventions of the Vedic culture—kamma, Dhamma, Nibbana, heaven realms—to the societies of 
samanas, brahmins, monarchs and ordinary folk. His way of teaching was often to ascertain what his audience" s position was, and, from that position, expound 



a Path to Ultimate Truth, the experienee of no eonfhet, no suffering, Peaee, the Uneonditioned, Nibbana. So he taught the Way independent of any personal 
position or philosophieal viewpoint, presenting themes that relate to the way that human beings in general experienee and live their lives. 

The fundamental position that we ean all reaeh is the basis of the Buddha" s teaehing: we all suffer and nobody likes it. The nature of the human realm is that 
we are sensitive and affeeted by everything. Beeause of this, we tend to take positions for or against different experienees; these positions harden into the 
boundaries and habits of self All that ereates separation, loneliness and eonfliet. Yet we all want to get off this one way road going nowhere, and the wish to 
get beyond the self view ean bring us together. The praetieal effeets of that must be for the welfare of everyone: eultivating no self for ourself alone is by 
definition an impossibility. So the realization of Nibbana is to be shared, available for those who no longer want to be men and women, mothers and sons, 
samanas and lay people, Asians and Amerieans. When there is Awakening, ultimately there is no position to take, no separation. 

In this illustration, the Buddha is beginning to proelaim the universal law that will balanee out all the polarities of humanity. Seeing yourself as separate from 
everything else is an illusion. Aeting in that way brings pain, restrietion, fear, disappointment—dukkha. Listen to the world as it is and find the balanee in your 
own mind. Find the plaee where there is no ignoranee, no avoidanee of the way it is. Abandon the desire that things be your way. For eaeh one who does this, 
there will be harmony, serenity with the diffieulties, and delight with what is pleasing. Sueh a balanee will immediately benefit the world and provide the 
inspiration for others to eultivate the Way. 
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Chapter 15 - Unshakeable Freedom 
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Nananca pana me dassanam udapadi 

akuppa me vimutti ayamantima jati natthidanipunabbhavo ti. 

The knowledge and the vision arose in me: 

“Unshakeable is my deliveranee. This is the last birth. There is no further beeoming.” 

Finally, the Buddha asserts that his Awakening to Truth is not just a momentary vision; it"s no passing thing. What 
makes him so sure? After all, everyone experienees certainties that don"t always prove reliable. How many 
relationships begin with the conviction that “You"re the one for me;” only to find out a year or two later that “You"re 
not”? In the places where T've lived as a bhikkhu, quite a few people have come to the monastery with the absolute 
certainty that they are going to be monks or nuns, and this is the only way to live. Not many of these people make it 
through the preliminary stages. If's not that they'he lying, if's just that they don"t always understand the nature of 
conviction. 

Conviction based on belief and affirmation is unreliable. Belief by its very nature needs to be constantly affirmed. Left 
unattended it wilts. When religion is based on belief, the adherents must keep on meeting to tell each other how 
wonderful it all is or go out and convert someone. Getting fresh converts boosts one"s own belief to no end. But why is 
there this demand to believe? Does Truth or God, really need to be believed in? 

When inspiration initiates and promotes conviction, it aims to preserve a particular feeling, role or image. The image 
then easily becomes a stereotype. Familiar examples we all know about are: the loving couple—always sharing and 
caring, growing together through life; or the serene, gentle monk—abiding in the peace of non attachment, delving into the profundities of the mind, composed 
and wise. As ideals they are fine but one can"t expect to realize them without going through the trials posed by the things that challenge them. With regards to 
monastic training, confronting the hindrances, living together with other people as they go through their changes and growing pains, and the duties of 
maintaining a monastery as a place for people to practice, all involve something other than liking the idea of peace and mental refinement. Inspiration alone 
doesn'T usually provide the practical know how to help you see the need or appreciate the means for discerning effort. If you"re just interested in inspiration, 
if's generally easier to dump one idea and find another idea, situation, partner or cause, than go through the work of bringing the ideal into the realm of reality. 
Continuously switching loyalties is the samsara shuffle which is based on desire for a particular condition, a certain place, a scene, a mood, an atmosphere, a 
role or a particular state of mind. 

The Buddha looked at the fundamental conditions of life—the conditions of the body and mind—and not special or fascinating ones. Rather than approving or 
disapproving of any of them, he looked at the inherent nature of them all. All phenomena are caused. They arise dependent on conditions. Mental phenomena 
depend on interest, belief and other supporting conditions which include some form of desire. All of these are subject to change and can only be temporarily 
sustained. For this reason, things are unsatisfactory. It follows that no condition can be an Absolute Truth, nor can it be the true quality of a person or any living 
being. Whether the “self’ is being masqueraded as a voice in the mind (myself), or a bird on a branch (some other self), it doesn"t matter. All conditions which 
arise are impermanent and not self Yet an unenlightened mind sees the world from the perspective of conscious experience based in desire/becoming and 
birth/death. The experience of self, which the mind holds instinctively, goes against all reason. 

Just consider what gives rise to the conviction that one has an identity which is found within a body. Not the thought, but the emotional conviction, “This is my 
body.” Isn"t that conviction based on attachment to bodily pleasure and pain? The sense of actually being a pleasant bodily feeling is ecstatic, however 
impermanent. It feels like a higher, more unified sense of being than the diffuse brie a brae of ordinary consciousness. It feels like the real thing. Unfortunately 
the experience is fleeting, and is a set up for being put into the firing line of receiving unpleasant feeling as the real thing. Hence the violent swings that sensual 
indulgence puts you through. From another perspective, there can be pleasant and unpleasant mental feelings based on the body. Being told that one"s body is 
wonderful or disgusting is liable to cause a certain amount of identification. Yet if one"s reference point is that this body is mostly made up of protein chains of 
hydrocarbon molecules or of flesh, bones, nerves and various kinds of liquid, there isn"t a sense of “self ” And this factual description is more accurate than the 
value judgements our emotions believe in. 

What about the mental processes that give rise to the belief that we are our thoughts? Belief in the states of the mind is really based on aspects of interest (either 
through desire or aversion): “I approve of these states—they are "me"; I disapprove of these—they are also "me."” Then the good me has to get rid of the bad 
me. And despite my efforts to get rid of it, the bad me keeps popping up like a jungle guerrilla. When we think the campaign is too tough, we look for another 
cause to believe in; we switch to another set of thoughts, interests and attitudes. With the mind, the very creation of phenomena is conditioned by the mental act 
of believing that they are aspects of our self When you take the “special and personal” labels off; when what we experience is the same as everybody else, all 
phenomena amount to nothing much. And in one way, they are all the same: they are all impermanent, dukkha and not self. And as such, they no longer 
emotionally bind the heart. When that happens, the wizard" s spell is broken. That “disenchantmenf ’ with conditions is what the process of insight awareness is 
about. 

From where does the Buddha see things? Isn"t that yet another position that the mind can attach to? What is the Buddha"s wisdom based upon? What happens 
to it when he dies? If we use the Buddha as a sign, the no position of the Awakened Mind can be made clearer. In considering the Buddha, one can"t really say 
that the body is the Buddha, nor are the feelings, or the sense consciousness, or the ideas, thoughts and so on. The world of the khandhas is what is seen and not 
grasped by Buddhas. But Buddhas have the five khandhas. So all we can say is that the existence of Buddhas can only be designated in relationship to them; 
















and when the five khandhas eease, we ean"t make any more designations. So Ultimate Truth ean"t be eontained in any coneept. Can you eoneeive of the 
ineoneeivable? Not being conceived, it can"t be bom; not being born, it can"t die. Being beyond birth, death and all conceiving, it has no position and no 
characteristic. It has no “self.” 

When we can"t hold onto the Ultimate Tmth, and everything else is dukkha, the problem becomes one of sustaining the motivation for practice. Maybe if we 
were sufficiently high minded, we could sustain endeavor without the support of developing something, making progress or feeling happier. But that isn"t how 
it is. One"s practice should be to carry out every action with a one pointed attention to do the thing right, irrespective of personal cost or gain. Moreover, the 
various pleasant or unpleasant feelings that arise in the body and mind should not be adhered to. Nor should one cling to the peacefulness of the neutral 
feelings. To abandon such preferences however, requires the mind to be constantly in touch with the ground of consciousness within which phenomena arise. 

To do this requires a major change, not only of energy and attention, but of ingrained value systems. Most people"s problem is that their mind still remains 
unconvinced of the value of Nibbana. Whatever the theory, when it comes down to the actuality, we are still turned on by the sensory world despite getting 
burned by it. How does one develop the taste for the Unconditioned? Is it just through being disillusioned with everything else? This sounds like a pretty grim 
prospect. ... 

However, the insight teachings of the Buddha are practical and instmctive rather than inspirational. For this Path, aspiration comes from faith rather than belief. 
Faith is the quality that sustains the heart without the need to have something else to hold onto. It is akin to courage or the willingness to try something out. 
Dhamma practice has to begin with this, otherwise there is no real giving of oneself, and no personal inquiry. With one moment of faith, we practice one 
moment of letting go. But one moment of Dhamma has a furthering quality. The practice is one moment at a time, and yet very firm and supportive. The 
Buddha explained it as a natural process: 

Bhikkhus, for one who is virtuous ... there is no need to wish: "May freedom from remorse arise in me." Bhikkhus, it is in accordance with nature that freedom 
from remorse arises in one who is virtuous. For one who is free from remorse, there is no need to wish: "May joy arise in me." Bhikkhus, it is in accordance 
with nature that joy arises in one who is free from remorse. (And similarly joy is the foundation for rapture, rapture for calm, calm for contentment, 
contentment for concentration, concentration for insight, insight for dispassionate realization, realization for liberation.) (Anguttara Nikaya: [V], Tens, 2) 

Motivation without selfish desire, attachment or becoming is a matter of sustaining the Dhamma, and letting the practice bring up our fundamental 
wholesomeness. In brief, we develop qualities in which we can trust. The cultivation of Dhamma, remember, has two Paths—the mundane and supramundane. 
The mundane Path begins with setting up conditions like living honestly, without intoxication, aggression or greed. These are favorable for peace of mind. 
Moral integrity is the best foundation for meditation. Then meditation makes your mind more calm and clear—and these are pleasant and fruitful conditions. 
Moreover, if you sustain the practice, it gives you the insight to realize that the mundane is ultimately not good enough, and that there is a supramundane. 

The supramundane practice is based on the same moral conditions, but brings the mind"s attention to the self view—the judging, wanting, comparing, 
complaining, besieged ego that is trying to find exactly the right situation for itself. It uses conditions in the body, the mind and the world for reflection on the 
unsatisfactoriness of seeing things in personal terms. The supramundane Path in its entirety is aimed at shifting the mind to fit the world rather than expecting 
the world to fit the mind. The certainty of that Path is quite different. If's not based on propping up one"s faith with attachment to conditions—such as great 
teachers, lots of fellow disciples and scintillating teachings. Those things if they are around are a bonus. But when the teacher has confessed to a drink problem 
and everybody leaves except you and the janitor, you can keep going—if your practice is based on your own insights. The unshakeable insight isn"t dependent 
on having a series of inspiring perceptions to believe in. Perceptions are dukkha, and the need for belief is dukkha. True insight has a delight and uplift based 
on not holding onto the conditions of the body and mind. It is called the Unconditioned. And it has the taste of freedom. 

Just as the great ocean has only one taste, that of salt; even so has the teaching and discipline only one taste, the taste of liberation. 

(Anguttara Nikaya: [IV], Eights, 19) 


Lef's take a look at the painting for some further reflection. The Awakened One sits in the meditation posture in a nonspecific place in this world system. The 
central picture is framed by many faces, some animal, some human. These represent the many births of the Great Being, the Buddha to be. If there is no self, 
what is it that goes through a series of lives? The Buddha firmly rejected reincarnation—which is the theory that an immaterial being is contained within the 
body, and, after the break up of the body, goes to another body. He once sternly rebuked a bhikkhu who asserted that the same consciousness carried over from 
one life to another (Mahatanhasankhaya Sutta; Majjhima Nikaya: Sutta 38). This, of course, is a form of self view. Yet on other occasions, the Buddha would 
talk about a person"s future destination after the death of the body or about his own previous births. 

The apparent contradiction only becomes resolved when we understand the Buddha"s use of language on the one hand, and, on the other, insightfully 
investigate the process of life. Regarding the use of language: birth is the arising of the five khandhas which we experience as self. Using “self’ and “I” as 
conventional terms for ease of expression, we can talk about the self experience being born. However, the practice of insight points to form arising dependent 
on consciousness, which in turn is affected by intention and attention, and so on. So nothing has separate existence. Aspects of an interdependent, conditioned 
whole mesh and interact with other aspects in a field of conditionally that we can liken to a kammic biosystem. For this reason, in accordance with the 
Buddha"s own usage, I refrain from using the word “rebirth” which implies that some thing that was before pertains in the future, and simply refer to “birth” 
(jati). That keeps our inquiry within the linguistic and experiential framework of the Buddha. 

In a kammic field of interdependence, no thing is really born; but through the coming together of the five khandhas is the appearance of a unified and 
separately existent self. The continuing factor of birth after birth then is not the elements, but what brings them together. What holds and merges energies, 
elements and forces into apparent independent units? It is that which serves as the continuum for “further becoming” upon which birth is dependent. Obviously 
desire, the inclination towards separative existence (bhavatanha), plays a key part—as does attachment (upadana)—while ignorance bars the insight into 
interdependence. 

When we examine the experience of life with insight, we might see that the “coming together” is experienced in a moment after moment fashion as the co 
dependent arising of consciousness and name and form. In this way, when we see something, it can be noted as a moment of visual consciousness arising 
dependent on the eye organ and contact. A feeling and a mental perception arise, which is mind consciousness arising as the mind receives the eye"s message. 
With the perception arises the mental formation, the thought of the visual object. Then, dependent on interest/desire and the lingering of attention or 
attachment, a whole range of perceptions and feelings proliferate, compounded out of associations, memories, inclinations—in brief, attachments—and this 
experience gives rise to the impression of a separate self who sees and thinks. 



Visual consciousness arises beeause of eye and material shapes; the meeting of the three is sensory impingement; beeause of sensory impingement 
arises feeling; what one feels, one perceives; what one perceives, one reasons about; what one reasons about, one proliferates over; what one 
proliferates over, beeomes the souree of the array of pereeptions and obsessive thoughts that assail one in regard to visual objeets of the past, future 
and present. 

(Madhupindika Sutta; Majjhima Nikaya: Sutta 18) 


Using the referenees of Dependent Origination, it is the proliferating power of ignoranee affeeting the “kamma produetive aetivities” in mental eonseiousness 
(avijjapaeeaya sankhara, sankharapaeeaya vinnanam) that is the eondition for birth. This ean also be expressed as the aetivity of the outflows. The aeeumulative 
effeet, the vipaka of this, affeets the kammie field in whieh eonseiousness continually arises. The more that the mind is allowed to dwell and be aetivated in 
ignoranee, the more patterns are established on ignoranee, and the aeeompanying desire and attaehment get established where eonseiousness arises. The net 
result is that eonseiousness keeps getting re established in the same old patterns. To this extent, there is re birth. Nothing is really re born, but a pattern persists 
—a kind of kammie blueprint or genetic code—upon which consciousness and name and form get established. 

In that way, Ananda, kamma is like a field, eonseiousness like a seed and desire like sap. For beings that are hindered by ignoranee and fettered by 
craving, consciousness is established on a low level. So it is that further beeoming and ongoing birth are brought about. Thus, Ananda, is existenee. 

(Anguttara Nikaya: [I], Threes, 76) 


To use a simile: if we apply a burning mateh to dry paper in the presenee of air, a flame will arise on the paper. The flame has not left the match, nor has 
anything passed from the mateh to the paper. The seeond flame has arisen bearing eertain similar eharaeteristics to the first, and related to the first through 
aetion (kamma) initiated by some volition or desire. The paper (form) is dry and has the potential for eombustion (the arising of eonseiousness); what we have 
to remember is the essential presence of oxygen (becoming) which is the continuum of the transmission. 

The pattern of birth is then established on desire, attaehment and ignoranee. So the “stickiness” of eonseiousness is a result and a cause for the aeeumulative 
proeesses of attachment and beeoming that give rise to self view. So, although the proeess of birth is selfless, the “glue” that binds the khandhas together, the 
upadana or attaehment, is nourished and developed by the results (vipaka) of kamma. Before the whole seenario gets too depressing and fatalistie, we should 
remember that the whole birth/beeoming proeess only pertains to the field of kamma. And as the Buddha says, there is the Unborn. We eould liken this to the 
spaee within whieh aetion and form oeeur. How ean we know that? Simply beeause we ean observe aetion and form, desire, attaehment and beeoming. 

This must be the ease in order for there to be a elear way to fully see desire, attaehment and beeoming. In the Buddha"s aeeounts of his own Awakening, this 
eomplete review of the process of kamma and birth was not a sign of being totally enmeshed in it, but rather of a mind that was transeending it. 

It must also be considered that the way out of kamma is by cultivating enough good kamma for eonseiousness to arise with the requisite faculties for 
enlightenment. Good kamma binds the sense of self in more sensitive, refined, loving and peaeeful states; bad kamma does the reverse. Although both kammas 
are adhesive in essenee, good kamma will sensitize the mind until its refieetive powers ean see through the aeeumulated whirl of phenomena, and the appetite 
for further birth palls. And good kamma feels good. It"s good to feel free from remorse, elear and eompassionate towards others. 

Kamma performed without greed ... hatred ... delusion ... is skillful, praiseworthy; that kamma has happiness as its fruit, that kamma leads to the 
ceasing of kamma ... 

(Anguttara Nikaya: [I], Threes, 108) 


Although the spirit of selflessness is not measured in terms of some mental feeling, we have already seen that Buddhas do have feelings; they feel the bliss of 
eoneentration, the pain of physieal siekness. In the presenee of Buddha wisdom, feelings are made light and non obstruetive. The proeess of eultivating good 
kamma, whieh is inspiring and leads one on, is the subjeet matter that is illustrated by the border of this painting. Although ultimately there is no “rebirth,” 
there is “further becoming”—the process of kamma vipaka stimulating the arising of beings in the plane of time, birth and death. Some of these beings are 
depieted in the border. 

The Buddha, in deseribing his own Awakening, reeounts seeing, during the first wateh of the night, the stream of cause and effeet that had led him to that point. 
His mind had beeome so clear that he was also able to see the stream of cause and effect extending into a great range of his past lives and that of a great number 
of other beings as well. In looking at his own eireumstanees, what stood out was the eonsistent perfeetion of good kamma through paramita: spiritual aets that 
go beyond the normal motivation of personal gain. The ten perfeetions of kamma are: generosity (dana), morality (sila), renunciation (nekkhamma), wisdom 
(panna), energy (viriya), patient enduranee (khanti), truthfulness (saeea), resolution (adhitthana), benevolence (metta) and equanimity (upekkha). The story 
goes that the reeolleetion of this wealth of goodness was one of the foundations for repelling the host of Mara. Fully knowing his aspiration and inner worth, 
the Bodhisatta was able to stave off any doubts that might assail him as to his intention and resolve. 

This presentation of the value of good kamma is very helpful. It indieates that the mind ean be weaned from sensory gratifieation, beeoming and ignoranee. As 
the Buddha" s teaehings grew more popular, the praetiee of perfeeting kamma was illustrated by means of hundreds of fables, ealled Jatakas, about the previous 
lives of the Great Being. In eaeh of his previous lives, whether he was a monkey or a brahmin, a prince or a hermit, he perfected one of the ten paramita. 

For instance, in one life, the Great Being was a hermit who lived in a eave practicing patient enduranee. At that time, the King of that eountry liked to go out in 
the countryside enjoying himself, hunting and drinking and eating, as is the way with kings. Generally he took his 150 wives along with him. He probably 
expeeted them to eoo in awe when he came baek with a dead stag. Anyway, they were out together one day, and the King deeided to go off and ehase some 
deer, leaving his wives with the servants and the baggage in a niee pienie spot. After a while, the ladies got bored and deeided to go piek some flowers and look 
at the scenery. Well, they eame aeross the hermit sitting in his eave, radiating gentleness and serenity. These ladies were intelligent and eultivated and they were 
moved to respectfully inquire as to what his praetiee of dhamma was. So he told them he was praetieing patienee. They, having had to put up with the behavior 
of the King for many years, eould easily relate to the praetiee of patienee and were very uplifted to realize that being patient with life was spiritually 
strengthening. This event set them thinking. 

Meanwhile, the King eame baek from the hunt, hot and tired and expeeting to be reeeived by his adoring wives and told how magnificent he was. Nobody was 
there but a few servants looking after the baggage. “Hummph!” snorted the King, and when the servants told him that his wives had gone for a walk, he 
stomped off in the direction in which they had gone. Coming to the hermif's eave, he found all of his wives engaged in rapt conversation about patient 
enduranee with a little man in a loineloth. The King"s instinets and ways of assessing situations were pretty basie. Out eame his sword. “Praetieing patient 
enduranee, are you! Lef's see what you make of this!” And with two swishes of his sword, he slieed off the Great Being"s ears. The hermit remained unmoved 





in body and mind. “Oh yeah?” roared His Majesty and sliced off the Great Being"s nose. Still, the hermit kept cool. Off 
came the arms and legs as the King tried to shake the hermif's resolve to no avail. The King perhaps started to consider 
that there was something unusual about this hermit, or maybe he was getting tired; anyway he asked the Great Being 
why he was doing this practice. “Your Majesty,” replied the sage, “I wish to become a Buddha and discover a Dhamma 
for the welfare of all beings. In this lifetime, I have resolved to develop the paramita of patient endurance towards that 
aim. As you have helped me to perfect that quality today, when I do attain to complete Awakening in a future life, you 
will be the first one to whom I will transmit my Dhamma. Now if what I am saying has any truth in it, may my arms 
and legs and severed members be joined back to my body.” In a moment, his body was restored to its former 
appearance. The King, it is said, dropped his sword and prostrated on the ground in a gesture of humility and respect. 
Many lifetimes later, he was born as Kondanna. 

Another good example of a transcendent virtue is equanimity (upekkha). In one Jataka, the Great Being decided to 
perfect this paramita. He lived as an ascetic, sitting out in the blazing sun all day and going naked in the chill of the 
night, sleeping on thorns and rocks, drinking water from puddles and eating leaves. All this was intended to develop 
equanimity. He did this for eighty years, constantly testing the body in order to become equanimous to pain and 
discomfort. However, as asceticism is a negation of the body and inflicts unnecessary hardship, it leads to a birth in Hell. So when the ascetic died, he went 
straight to Hell. As he saw the gates of Hell loom up ahead of him, he thought, “That life was a complete waste of time. Oh well, never mind.” And at that 
moment, he perfected equanimity and immediately went up to the heavenly realms. 

Such stories give you another perspective when your boss is hollering at you for something that wasn"t finished yesterday. It helps you to remember what you 
can get right, what you can take with you and where your real home is. To remember that feels good and gives you strength when times are hard. When the 
reflections on insight, cessation and Nibbana lose their appeal, having such a fable in mind helps one find the aspiration to keep going in face of the stuff that 
life brings up. And the results are good. Life can give you spiritual strength and a sense of purpose if its mundane routines are highlighted in this way. For 
example, to be patient, generous, kind, moral and wise are qualities to perfect; any action that brings these perfections into the world has the capacity to 
Awaken the transcendent side of the mind. When you rise to the occasion, the result is that you feel good in yourself. 

In the first watch of the night, when Buddhas Awaken to some aspects of transcendent Truth, they realize their true lineage. It is a spiritual lineage—an 
evolution of wisdom and purity. It gives them the foundation from which to view the khandhas, the outflows and the host of Mara as not self. That foundation is 
not a personal position or an identity. It is a transcending position, established not on any personal quality, but on qualities we can all develop and that take us 
out of our personal concerns and limitations. Being patient is definitely not self. It does not appeal to the outflows or the self view; to them, it seems like a 
waste of time, and even a humiliation. The transcendent, supramundane Path is always a giving up of self. Yet giving up self becomes a far more stable and 
unshakeable foundation than anything that comes through the processes of gaining and becoming. 

It is said that in the second watch of that night, under the Bodhi tree, the Buddha came to understand the laws of cause and effect that determine the future of all 
beings. This deepened his compassion and understanding of not self In this picture, the Buddha is portrayed seated above a knotwork figure. The knotwork 
represents the links of cause and effect, of temporality, in which the Buddha is no longer operating. His perfection of good kamma has led to the end of kamma. 
He is depicted touching the ground, calling the earth to bear witness to his paramita. The hand is painted in some detail, whereas the face has no detail apart 
from a gentle smile. This represents the “change of lineage” from the realm of personality (we normally identify with the face) to that of transcendent activity 
within the field of cause and effect—the cultivation of paramita. That hand reminds us that realization of Truths only comes by getting in touch with 
fundamental things like our actual feelings and beliefs. We have to “touch the earth”—leave the illusions and hopes behind and get in touch with how it really 
is now. We don"t need to contact a special set of perceptions and feelings but we must develop an unwavering contact with the ones that arise ordinarily. Thus 
another meaning of a “Tathagata” is “one who has come”—a Buddha, having seen through cause and effect, willingly enters into it out of compassion for other 
beings, beings still held in the belief that they are the process of cause and effect. 

All we can know is that we are—although the definition of what we are is subject to views and opinions. Is it possible to leave that Suchness, that “Is ness” of 
being, unconditioned by our attempts to define it? Is it possible to abide in that apparent emptiness until we taste the freedom that enriches it? It is an act of 
trust. And the Awakened Ones can abide trusting in emptiness because of the rich store of paramita that has given them supreme confidence. With that, they 
repel Mara, and come to full understanding, not purely of themselves but of the way it is. Through this, in the third watch of the night, the Buddha came to 
realize the Four Noble Truths, the Way of living beyond self 

The illustration depicts, in the center of the Buddha"s body, a mandala—a spiritual theme formed into a symbol for the purpose of meditation. This particular 
mandala represents the union of male and female as the polarities of the universe. We can list what goes under those polarities: active/passive; 
constriction/expansion; form/space, and so on. As in the previous painting, the main theme here is the harmonizing of all positions. When there is unity, there is 
no “other” to flow towards, or away from. When there is harmony based on a fundamental resolution of all the potential dualities, there is no possibility of 
desire for one of them. There is no taking a position in the masculine to be drawn towards or away from the feminine. This point of resolution is the supreme 
liberation, the irreversible termination of the outflows because there"s nothing to flow out to. 

The Buddha has lived it out. Now he is no longer fooled by any condition, any position, or any “self.” Hence he is no longer convinced that anyone is really 
that which is born and dies, because it becomes obvious that that true being or Is ness is more than a matter of temporarily holding to a position. With this 
insight he can live with total sensitivity and compassion in a world of suffering beings, without anxiety or despair. As he does not take or hold any position 
regarding conditioned phenomena, he has all the possibilities of relating to them. His mind is open, free from bias, self interest, unresolved traumas and the rest 
of it. Nor is he biased toward not experiencing conditions. If's not the case that he doesn"t bother with the phenomenal world either. His liberation from 
suffering is, therefore, a source of faith as well as an inspiration for practice for all beings. 

Homage to the Tathagata! 



FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES: 

[1]: i.e., rupa (form) + vedana (feeling) + sanna (perception) + sankhara (intention, attention and contact) + vinnana (consciousness)—that is, the potential to 
receive impressions through the senses based on a psycho physical organism. 
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Idamavoca bhagava ... yankinci samudayadhammam sabbantam nirodhadhammanti. 

Thus spoke the Blessed One, and the Group of Five bhikkhus were gladdened 
and they approved of his words. Now while this diseourse was being delivered, 
the untarnished and elear insight into Dhamma arose in Venerable Kondanna thus: 

“Whatever has the nature to arise, has the nature to eease.” 

When the Buddha finished speaking, the Group of Five were delighted by the seope and the clarity of his teaching. 

Now during the course of this talk, there arose in Venerable Kondanna the clear and pure seeing of the Dhamma “that 
whatever has the nature to arise, has the nature to cease.” This does not mean that he had a spectacular vision. Here, the 
view of wisdom is summed up in the simple phrase, “whatever has the nature to arise also has the nature to cease.” 

That''s the way it dawned upon Kondanna. 

His realization was not just a mimicking of what the Buddha said; it is not to be realized through the logic of words but 
only by putting into practice what has been said about dukkha, attachment and desire. This is why Kondanna"s 
utterance is profound; he insightfully, gnostically saw the holding onto the world wherein dukkha is conditioned and is 
let go of In order to recognize that everything—even the very thoughts and emotions that one has—just comes and 
goes means that there is dispassion and detachment, a clear seeing of how things work. Attachment means that we give 
thoughts or feelings a significance that they would not have if they were seen as passing phenomena. With attachment 
there is no independence from the immediate circumstances, no space to see things objectively. So we go up with the 
ups and down with the downs, falling into despair about being depressed, and we then languish in that mood. 

Or, perhaps, we try to deny our depression. If we manage to deny and bury it, that depression can become embedded in the psyche and manifest as a negative or 
cynical view of life. If we try to blot out the dark side of our feelings with forced highs, we may end up frantically grasping at the sensory world in order to 
distract ourselves and prevent more depression. If we fail to notice that the highs, the gains and the happiness are impermanent, we feel disappointed when they 
end. Our heavens condition our hells, and our hells are strengthened by the memory or the possibility of heaven somewhere out of reach. To know in the heart 
that sadness and pain are impermanent is a profound relief from the suffering they bring and from the kamma of trying to avoid that suffering. 

Such was Kondanna"s insight. Also instead of grasping and assuming, “I thought that, this is my idea, what a great insight!” he recognized that those very 
thoughts and perceptions arise, mature, wane and end. So there"s no attachment to the insight—even the emotional delight is, after all, something that arises 
and ceases. This coolness leaves the mind very clear and free from preoccupation or statements about “me having attained” something. Its lasting value is that it 
brings us to liberation from self view. 

This painting attempts to make a little more out of that cool insight, “whatever has the nature to arise has the nature to pass away.” The theme depicted in the 
center of the picture is the changing nature of all phenomena. To be more fully conscious of the phenomenal world involves a deepening of the mind"s 
receptivity. This leads to a deepening of awareness rather than an increase in the analytical framework by which one classifies (and remains separate from) 
phenomena. In the course of exploring consciousness, a huge amount of psychological and emotional conditioning comes to light. It is the result (vipaka) of 
kamma in the near or remote past. This conditioning so much affects our experience of the world that it can no longer be separated from that experience. 
Kamma and its results define our personal “world”—the realm of conscious experience. This world is called loka in Pah to distinguish it from the objective 
world, called jagati. The catalysts of time and place and particular events tend to trigger off experiences of elation, despair, contentment or inferiority, whose 
roots are in the kamma saturated consciousness. Those who begin to investigate the mind can often experience this whole range of moods and feelings while 
apparently “doing” nothing special. 

In the practice of insight, we see that the felt quality of an experience is variable: one person can react to another as menacing, a second would find that person 
charming. Our feelings and perceptions of the world fluctuate not only between different beings, but also within ourselves. Whatever change we perceive in the 
external world is small compared to the minute by minute—or even faster—way that the realms of mental perception and mood can change. Processes within 
consciousness are in a constant state of arising and ceasing to generate new forms. The very complexity and variety of that flow of phenomena is mesmerizing; 
it keeps us from noticing that it has the nature to arise and cease. However, although it changes, the world as an experience in mental consciousness can be 
contemplated and understood clearly as a number of “realms.” The world of ordinary consciousness—that which is affected by sense desire—can be classified 
as sixfold, and appearing within a larger world system (or galaxy) of birth and death. This galaxy includes everything that has the will to become something, to 
exist as a self—even including those beings who seek out formless realms of jhana. However, this painting is limited to the presentation of the worlds within 
the sensory sphere (material sphere) in which we can take birth. It is called the Six Realms of Existence. 

Traditionally, these Six Realms are painted encircled by the twelve links of Dependent Origination, which I explained in the Second Noble Truth. The tradition 
dates back to the time of the Buddha when one of his chief disciples, Maha Moggallana Thera, who was a specialist in psychic powers, made frequent visits to 
the various heaven and hell realms. The story goes that he employed supernormal powers in order to learn how the beings in each of those realms experienced 
states of happiness or anguish dependent upon their actions in a previous life. They had to stay there until the vipaka (effect) was exhausted, whereupon they 
would take birth in another plane. Even the happy realms presented a tenuous security from the restless movement of the whole cycle of existence or samsara. 
He explained all that he had seen, and it was felt that people should be informed about this. So it was suggested that a picture be made, and copies hung up in 
the entrance of every monastery for all to see. 
















Generally the painting shows Yama, Ruler of the Dead, holding up a mirror. In the refleetion of this mirror, we see the Six Realms. If's to be understood that 
Yama is very fair. When people die, they go to see Yama, and he asks if they paid heed to the messengers that he had sent to the realm of humans to warn them 
about mortality—old age, sickness and death. He then asks them to recall any of their good deeds and these are written down; then the bad deeds are recounted. 
He rejoices when someone has lived skillfully and made good kamma. They are then conducted to the fortunate realms while those who lived in bad ways go to 
the unfortunate realms. 

People who are near death say their whole life flashes in front of their eyes; it seems that Yama is present in our minds. We judge ourselves. Who could kn ow 
us better? Actually, the Six Realms are not about Divine Judgement; they portray the laws of kamma operating in the sensory realm—a map of causes and then 
inevitable effects. Cosmology, like myth, is a convention. It depicts broad and immutable truths that are beyond our power to affect. We can create good kamma 
or bad kamma; but all kamma is going to have its effect, (vipaka), and all of it conies up for review. In fact, we create so much kamma that Yama visits us while 
we"re alive, and we are temporarily despatched to heaven and hell accordingly. Yama stops visiting when, through insight, we stop creating kamma through no 
longer basing our actions on the “me and mine” of self view. 

If you give up looking at yourselves as a soul [as a fixed and special identity], then you will have given yourselves a way to go beyond death. 

(Sutta Nipata: 1119; trans. Saddhatissa) 


T've modified the traditional picture to accommodate this section of the Sutta. Here, I use the image to depict birth into mind states in this life. In the center is 
Kondanna, reminding us that the realms can only be realized and understood as impermanent by those who are centered in themselves and hence, also at the 
center of the realms. He is sitting right in the middle of it all—looking rather haggard it is true; but actually recognizing all this stuff, and, seeing it as 
conditioned phenomena, he lets it arise and pass away. 

The other four of the Group of Five monks are looking outwards, thinking: “Oh, that was a really good teaching!” They may be gladdened and respectful, 
worshipping it all, but they haven'T actually seen it in themselves—it"s still out there. To them, perhaps the concept of change refers to the realm of Nature, the 
four seasons, symbolized by the changing state of the plant life in the four quadrants of the picture. To see change in such a way is a useful reflection; it 
reminds us that our bodies too must go through seasons. However, understanding the change of Nature doesn"t have the same impact as the insight that the 
realms of our perceptions and feelings are bound to change. This insight brings the experience of transiency into this moment and into what we take ourselves 
to be. And when we experience who we are as a constant flux, the sense of identification with any phase or aspect of that flux is undermined. 

Maintain in being ... the perception of impermanence for the purpose of eliminating the self view; for when one perceives impermanence, the 
perception of non self becomes established; and when one perceives not self, one arrives at the elimination of the self view, and that is Nibbana here 
and now. 

(Udana: [IV], (i); Anguttara Nikaya: [IV], Nines, 1) 


The lowest realm, the pits, is the bottom left hand side of the wheel. According to tradition, there are eight major hells, each with sixteen auxiliary hells, each of 
which has innumerable minor hells. They range from the most pleasant and commodious hell, Sanjiva—where beings are killed and then brought back to life in 
a continual cycle—down through hells of “black rope,” of “crushing and smashing,” of “screaming,” of “great screaming,” of “fires,” of “great fires,” to the 
lowest of them all, Avici Hell. This is the realm where matricides, patricides, murderers of Arahants, those who cause schism in the Sangha, those who have 
raped a nun and those who have shed the blood of a Buddha spend incalculable periods of time. It defies description. Anyway the kind of person who is humble 
enough to take guidance from this book isn"t liable to go there, and anyone who is due for a spell there probably wouldn'T heed the warning. Avici is the realm 
of suffering without respite. Other hells offer you a moment''s break, like the space between having one shovel of blazing coal tipped down your throat and the 
next. If's hardly a vacation, but if you"ve just come out of Avici, in a lesser hell you"d probably feel that things were coming up roses. Thaf's how bad Avici is. 
So I haven"t attempted to paint Avici, just one of the ordinary hells—a river of fire symbolizing what it feels like when you"re really burning up with anger or 
violent hatred or pain. 

Opinions differ as to the next realm of decreasing order of misfortune. Some say if's the animal realm. Perhaps it isn"t a neatly stacked system. Anyway, the 
next one that I"ll deal with is the realm of the Hungry Ghosts (peta). Abiding as a hungry ghost is like being in a barren desert craving food and water. They 
have great fat bellies, but very skinny necks, which makes it impossible for them to get enough to eat. They"re always in a state of craving. Thaf's the place for 
swindlers, cheapskates, people who oppressed the poor and totally selfish beings. If you"re addicted to drugs or liquor, this realm is the place you"re headed for. 
The telltale signs of the petaloka start to manifest for those who are even psychologically dependent on drink or drugs. In that “hungry ghost” realm of 
addiction, there"s a lot of coarse selfishness, squalor and neglect of the body, and a mind that inclines to self pity. The reflection here is that if you"re always 
thinking about yourself, it usually degenerates into whining about the bad deal you got and feeling hard done by. There" s a lot of that complaining in the human 
mind anyway, especially wherever material values are prevalent. It doesn"t take much to tumble into the realm of the Hungry Ghosts. Conversely, when we 
expect little and bring forth our inner strength and resources from ourselves, we feel very full. 

The animal realm is also an unfortunate one. For those who are fond of (some) animals or regard them as pure and 
innocent, reference to the animal realm as a lesser abiding can seem unfair. I"m not condemning animals—in fact, the 
Bodhisatta took many animal births and lived skillfully within those limitations. However, animal life involves severe 
limitations. Most animals spend their time in a realm of fear—they fear death and starvation. They are bound to a 
particular habitat which they cannot farm or improve very much. They are at the mercy of the weather, the forces of 
nature and human beings as well as predators. And they are constrained by territorial and breeding instincts which put 
them through all kinds of trials. Some can latch onto finer or more comfortable modes of existence and ways of living 
skillfully, either through their own conduct or as a result of association with human beings. Yet, this association can be 
utterly wretched as when animals are kept for food, or are treated as passive objects of someone"s moods and whims. 

In the context of the Six Realms, the animal world symbolizes the volition that is associated with reproduction, eating 
and killing. Animal kamma is, more or less, what you have to practice with in having a physical body. However, the 
kamma is not always so severe: selfless and kind actions seem to be possible in some animals. If's a bit gross at times, 
but if's not an unworkable position. 

PftiU*, huNifry 

A slightly more fortunate realm is depicted at the top right. This is the realm of the asuras or Jealous Titans. They once 
lived in a lower heaven until Inda, the devata king of the lower heavens, threw them out for being so rowdy. Now they are at the bottom of Mount Meru (in the 
background) while most of the devata are in palaces up on the hill. Although some of the Titans have palaces and pleasure parks, they are jealous of the greater 
splendor of the deva realms and the blissful, carefree lives of the devata; so they war on them. It is actually only their envy, anger and aggression that deprive 






them of the happiness of the heavens. Humans ean empathize with the asura realm: like asuras, humans ean believe that it"s their right to have whatever they 
want, and beeome petulant when they feel that somebody else has got a better deal. The love of power is an asura trait; and a human one too—there are those 
who like to attaek the innoeent or the defenseless, beeause in some ways they are envious of that purity and hate to be reminded of it. Their relative good 
fortune manifests as a seeking something higher and more refined; their unhappiness eomes from the way they try to attain it. We don"t have to wait for the 
death of the body—in this very life we ean notiee that aeting on sueh impulses is a ticket to the asura state of being. 

The world of humans comes next. As a venue for working out liberation, it is more fortunate than that of the asuras because Buddhas and their teaching arise 
there. It is the perfect place for enlightenment, though in sensory terms, it is less pleasant and refined than the next realm up. We"ll come back to it in a 
moment. 

Above the world of human beings is the devaloka, the six “heavenly” realms of refined sense pleasure. These range from the ones where the pleasure is mostly 
derived through living in places that are visually and physically delightful to a refined bliss that is largely of a mental nature. This vignette is a picture of a 
gandhabba, a heavenly musician. In the lower devaloka, gandhabba play to the devas (more formally known as devata) only when they are asked to do so and 
stop when not wanted (unlike musicians of the human realm). Deva means “shining one” and also applies to beings outside the devaloka. The “formless gods” 
or Brahmas are a kind of “superdeva,” belonging to a higher stratum of existence within the world system of birth and death. Special humans, such as 
Awakened Ones, and even kings and ministers (perhaps as a politic gesture) are referred to occasionally as “deva.” As in all states of being, the state of 
consciousness is the determinant, and that of the devata is more sublime and refined. It"s not so refined that it rules out quarrelling and arguments and 
jealousies in the devaloka, or the need to protect the realm against the asuras. And also, eventually, there is death. If you'Ve noticed, human happiness and 
success have those characteristics too. 

The human realm (center left) is the strangest of them all, the one that really stretches the imagination to believe in. The human realm is the most kamma 
productive realm. The human mind can move between the Six Realms with relative ease. It is possible for a human to be fully established in a miserable or 
blissful realm by living either in depravity or in a kind and scrupulous manner. They have the choice. It takes a little time—during which the body has to die 
away—but nothing compared to the i nn umerable millennia it would take to get from a middling hell to a not even top rate devaloka. The kammic potential of 
humans is so powerful that they can even get previews of the other realms, and assume the corresponding characteristics, just by inclining their intentions and 
activities within the life span of the body. So humans are sometimes like hell beings, sometimes like hungry ghosts, sometimes like animals, sometimes like 
asuras and sometimes like the devata. No wonder human beings are so confused! 

Perhaps it is due to this almost constant confusion that human beings have the urge to get beyond all these realms—unlike other beings. Humans can never 
become fixed in anything for too long. Even one of the nicer and least demanding hell realms requires a tenancy of tens of millions of years; and the heavenly 
realms are of like duration (in the brahmaloka, the smallest unit of time is trillions of years). Human beings can have previews of all of these, and the 
opportunity to reflect on the possibilities of becoming anything in the light of impermanence. This is one aspect of Kondanna"s realization: that all the realms 
of becoming arise and pass away. And as they are impermanent states which offer no respite from becoming something else, they are unsatisfactory. That kind 
of perspective allows humans the opportunity to cultivate the very state of awareness which can notice and not be drawn into self creative kamma; and in 
knowing that, be set free from all the restless delusion of becoming. 

But the human realm is a strange one. It is here that Buddhas always arise and give most of their teachings. It is the perfect place for seeing the need to abandon 
all possibilities of becoming; yet most humans feel they just have the wrong blend. Yama constantly sends his messengers to remind humans of the limitations 
of becoming and that the human mind can experience the Six Realms readily. And yet... humans get stuck into being human. When they do, they don"t use 
their agile minds to contemplate the common characteristics of phenomena. Instead of cultivating the serenity and vision that frees them from samsara, they 
hatch out new permutations of semi heavenly, semi animal, semi hellish experiences (such as power politics, sport, romance and entertainment) instead of 
abandoning becoming. This, then, is the drawback of all that kammic potential—humans don"t often consider the option of transforming it. They are always 
restlessly creating this, trying that, rejecting this with all the refined discrimination of a devata; then grabbing that with all the blind instinct of an animal; 
feeling the pitiful yearning of a hungry ghost; and yet, like an asura, ra nk led at the prospect of another human getting a better deal. 

Perhaps the most important thing that Kondanna had to realize is that the True Life is one of being, not of becoming. This involves a profound letting go—the 
abandonment of identification with any aspect of the world of birth and death. However, after hearing this teaching, Kondanna only attained the first stage of 
enlightenment; his realization still needed to be developed. The Sutta doesn'T say what he had not let go of Perhaps there was still an attachment to the sense of 
being the watcher, which appears changeless and could be mistaken for self. This may have been the case because soon after teaching this Sutta, the Buddha 
gave a teaching specifically on the characteristic of not self With that further elucidation of the Truth, all five of the Group attained liberation. 

One might say that the first stage of enlightenment is the realization that there is no self within the sensory realm. If one also understands that there is no self 
outside of the sensory realm, then the abandonment goes a little deeper. There is nothing to become in the sense sphere or away from it. Just as there"s nothing 
to be found within it, none of it has to be rejected. 

A man with nothing in him that he grasps at as his and nothing in him that he rejects as not his. 

(Sutta Nipata: 858) 


The sage as the “watcher” of the Six Realms is only a position; if's not self The Six Realms are to be known without condescension, condemnation or denial. 
Condemnation is an aspect of self view: we think that certain people really are evil, and we feel glad when they are punished. Awakened Ones, on the other 
hand, experience the sense of regret that people become deluded and generate so much suffering. But what they know is that all realms of becoming are 
impermanent. The Buddha commented that even Devadatta, who had tried to kill him and succeeded in drawing his blood, would, after languishing in the Avici 
Hell, eventually exhaust that vipaka and realize Buddhahood. He was just going through a bad patch. 

Hence, the serenity of Buddhas is in the timeless present where nothing is rejected. The Awakened One experiences harmony in it all: there are the dark and the 
light, the positive and the negative sides of existence—all aspects of the way things are. The Buddha expounds a teaching that can fit all people and bring them 
out of their attachments; hence he is the bestower of blessings. The Blessed One puts sensory things in their right place; at the right time and in suitable ways, 
he teaches what is for the happiness and welfare of beings, and what actions and mind states are best avoided. This understanding applies to all the cycles of 
Nature—the rhythm of creation and destruction. One learns how to generate skillful states within the limitations of Nature. For our confused and conflicting 
world, this understanding is indeed a blessing. 

In the letter “B” of Bhagava, I have drawn the Buddha with a giant cobra coiled around him. This alludes to the story that after his enlightenment the Buddha 
was encircled by a giant hooded snake, who protected him from severe weather. This signifies that the Awakened mind is protected from the violence of Nature 
when it has understood how to bring its own nature into balance. Those who live wisely and mindfully find themselves abiding in the most advantageous 



conditions that human and personal kamma will allow. From this, two possibilities arise—either eomplete liberation, or, if attaehments still remain, birth in a 
fortunate realm. If you"re interested in birth and would like to know more about where the present kamma is leading to, the next few paintings may be helpful 


FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES: 

[1]: i.e., resulting in birth in the brahmaloka. 
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Pavattite ... kenaci va lokasmin ti. 

When the Wheel of Dhamma had been set rolling by the Blessed One, 
the devas of the earth raised the cry: “At Varanasi, in the Deer Park at Isipatana, 
the matchless Wheel of Dhamma has been set rolling by the Blessed One, 
not to be stopped by any samana, or brahmin, or deva, or mara, or brahma, 
or anyone in the world.” 

This section of the Sutta describes the effect of the teaching on various celestial realms. In painting these pictures of the 
various devaloka, I have taken considerable artistic license. The text is very non committal; it simply states that these 
various devas hear this, and then having done so, they proclaim it to the beings in the next realm. However, many 
people nowadays would dismiss the realm of the devata as a quaint feature of Buddhist cosmology, a hangover from 
Vedic tradition or the folklore of the time. The section of the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta which describes the 
rejoicing of the devata that the Dhamma has been taught would then seem to serve no useful purpose, and even detract 
from the practical importance of the teaching by introducing elements of whimsical mythology. Are they there as signs 
of a textual aberration or as embellishments on the main body of the Sutta for conventional purposes? Do they add any 
meaning to the Sutta? 

We can appreciate the significance of the heavenly realms by reflecting on the structures and themes of Buddhist 
cosmology. For a start, Buddhist cosmology puts the thinking mind in its place by making it clear that the universe of 
i nn umerable worlds is too vast for the human mind to reckon with. Our ability to conceive in rational terms is impressive, but finally inadequate for such a 
purpose. With the cultivation of the Path, we have to bring forth a different kind of “knowing”—one that is not abstract but related to the mind that can 
recognize dukkha. That kind of “knowing” is the insightful knowing that recognizes the changing and insubstantial nature of the sensory experience of reality. 

It is in touch with the quality of volition and kamma. As you come to understand dukkha, you recognize the voice of ignorance that persuasively denies any 
state of being other than that which is based upon a cursory attention to sensory experience. Through meditation, you can know the clinging that supports 
rational sense perceptions and denies irrational or mythical perceptions. The mind endowed with insight abides in the knowing that is free from such views. To 
the Awakened, things neither exist nor do they not exist; they have a relative existence, they arise and cease dependent on conditions. 

The rational mind has not found satisfactory answers to the questions of the origin, the extent, the structure or the workings of the universe in purely material 
terms. A Buddhist, understanding the co dependency of motivation and perception, might very well ask, “Why do you want to know?” Why you want to know, 
and your view of what you and the real world actually are, will affect how you attempt to find out the answer to this question. If your idea of reality is of being 
a separate entity in an objectively existing universe, you probably want to know it in order to eventually control and exploit it—the right that self view grants to 
humans. So you try to understand the universe by looking at what is far away, not at your mind. (After all, that''s not supposed to be part of the universe.) If you 
want to see the universe through a telescope, fine, but that will only show you a telescope"s opinion of the universe, conditioned by the ways of telescopes, and 
interpreted by the brain. Do you believe in curved space? Or black holes where time slows down and stops? Or distances so vast that it would take millions of 
years traveling at the speed of light to cover a tiny portion of the Cosmos? Or that the stars are flecks of fire set in the vault of heaven? Or that God created 
human beings out of mud, having created the rest of the universe in five days? 

Personally, I like all those ideas for what effects and reflections they can set off in my mind. But Buddhist cosmology is very closely tailored to fit the Path to 
the real experience of Nibbana. In this system, the “world” that we dwell in is the realm of conscious experience in which the ingrained volitional tendencies 
and perceptions of consciousness play an essential part. 

Apart from the activity of the self as subject in sensory reaction, memory and association, imagination, judgment and inference, there can be no world 
of objects. A thing in itself which is not a thing to some consciousness is an entirely unreliable, because contradictory, conception. 

(J.H. Muirhead: Encyclopedia Britannica, 1944 edition) 


No intended actions are without effect in the world of the agent. With this understanding, Buddhist cosmology works, in line with every other form of the 
teaching: as a guide for conscious experience; to bring the mind out of the realms of attachment to the conscious experience of Nibbana—^Amaravati, the 
Deathless Realm. It offers a reflection on how we are integrated with the universe; it qualifies the teachings on the laws of kamma and birth in vivid terms. 
Without those laws, our whole sense of purpose and guidance is lost and we exist in a confused purgatory. (The hell realms are the conscious experience of 
existence without any understanding of morality.) Cosmology also emphasizes the significance of the human realm: it is in the human state alone that good 
kamma can be created. Beings in lower realms are generally unaware of the laws of kamma and have to remain there until the effects of bad kamma have worn 
out. On the other hand, the realms of the devata are happy, but dependent upon past good kamma which can only be accrued by participating in and aligning the 
mind with the skillful acts of human beings. 

In a characteristically Buddhist way, the highest opportunities do not come to those who have the most comfort and pleasure, nor to those who have the most 
suffering, but to those of the middling painful and pleasant human realm. The human birth is the most fortunate, having the possibility of immediate realization 
of Nibbana and of creating good kamma. It is, then, part of the practice of this human realm to share the fruits of their good kamma with all beings throughout 
the world system who are able to share in it. Most Buddhist traditions have spiritual exercises that, as in Christian prayer, project the energy of consciousness 
that has been enriched by meditation, generosity, sense restraint, and so on, towards all beings. In Buddhist practice, this is called “the sharing of merif ’ 











(punna). Hence, rather than condemning those who are evil or worshipping (or feeling jealous of) the fortunate, we cultivate sharing the goodness of our 
practice with all beings wherever they are on the Great Wheel of Becoming. Cultivation of the mind along these lines broadens the vision of the practice and 
transforms the self oriented thinking and actions that prevent consciousness from flowing towards liberation. 

Rather than dismissing cosmology or seeing it as something very abstract, I would encourage a reflective interpretation with a breadth of vision and scope that 
is missing in meditation techniques. Even with meditation practice, people"s basic viewpoint comes from the belief in themselves as ultimately separate beings. 

Human beings are born on one of the grosser material planes, and are deluded by it. We tend to get locked into a few limited responses in our dealings with the 
material world. Rather than bringing forth the subtle beauties that the mind is capable of—such as gratitude, wisdom and empathy with the world of form— 
much of the response is based upon greed, aversion and ignorance. Although the human mind can experience a profound range of consciousness, from 
insensitive stupor to ecstatic bliss (simulacra of what is mapped out in cosmology), we also base our attitudes on the assumption (coupled with the denial) that 
we are incarcerated in a skin bag for a lifetime and then annihilated. With that view, the mind is bound to generate “get it while you can” impulses. True 
enough, that view has a certain reality to it too: it holds up under the dim light of semi conscious experience. But acting on that assumption certainly heightens 
the possibility for birth in one of those lower realms of delusion. 

As we have seen, there are many worlds in Buddhist cosmology: among these are the realms of celestial beings called devata or devas. Such beings make a 
fairly common appearance in the scriptures of all the Buddhist schools; in fact, the Buddha is known as the teacher of celestial as well as human beings. They 
are born in the celestial realm, in accordance with the laws of kamma, through having lived human lives full of such virtues as kindness, honesty, harmlessness 
and generosity. According to scriptural accounts, devata are less constrained by material form, having more diaphanous bodies and a consciousness which is 
intelligent and refined. The subtlety and the skill of the Buddha"s teachings appeal to them; and they have a high regard for morality. The Buddha apparently 
taught the Abhidhamma, the metaphysical construction of the Dhamma, for their benefit and many gained understanding through that. 

However, the devata find the direct understanding of Dhamma through contemplating impermanence, unsatisfactoriness and not self even more difficult than 
humans do. Life on that ethereal plane seems very long so it is difficult for the devas to notice impermanence. The almost constant refined happiness (some 
devas feel a little under par for a week before they pass away) does not motivate them to have a great urge to practice. Consequently, they are unable to provide 
a transcendent teaching for others. However, they are sensitive to purity and gentleness. Whenever these qualities manifest, they experience great joy. They all 
celebrate the proclamation of the Dhamma but few gain the Dhamma eye. It is from the suggestion in the Sutta that they are rejoicing but not sharing 
Kondanna"s insight that this series of paintings evolved. 

What relevance has the plight of the devata to the struggling human aspirant? Quite a lot when we recognize that the universe, including the heaven realms, is 
as much a part of us as we are of it. In Buddhist cosmology, heavens and hells are equivalent to states of mind that we can experience within this life span. As 
these result from the degrees of refinement of the mind"s attachments, the heavenly realms embody the positions that consciousness can adopt in the search for 
Truth. They provide a perfect model of how the mind can grasp pleasant and inspiring states, and be unable to reflect upon them as changing and insubstantial. 
It is useful to know about the biases of the high minded, peace loving celestial realms when it comes to working with our own well intentioned inclinations. We 
have to remember that it is only through non attachment and insight that we can realize the liberation that is for the ultimate welfare of all beings. 

The first group of devata, the Bhumma or Earth devas, (pronounced as “boomer” not “bummer”) do not have a realm of their own; they abide on the earth, 
probably under the supervision of the Four Great Kings (who appear in the next painting). Folklore of most countries mention encounters with these beings. 

We can see them as representative of the states of mind that find happiness in the beauty of the earth. When one walks around in beautiful countryside on a 
sunny day and the birds are singing, the grass is green and the sky is blue, one feels an inner happiness. But if one is looking for powerful excitement, or if one 
has just had a fight, then it is difficult to appreciate the beauty of Nature. It depends on the kamma vipaka in the mind of the individual. An appreciation of 
Nature requires a somewhat refined state of consciousness which is natural in a calm or gentle mind. This is where the earth devas live. 

The devas really appreciate the presence of the Buddha, but with their unreflective minds, they portray him based upon their limited deva experience. So he 
appears as one of them—a very sunny, radiant being—and the Wheel of the Law becomes just a decorative frame for him. We see them here paying little 
attention to the Dhamma—the teachings on impermanence, cessation of becoming and the realization of Nibbana. They are enjoying themselves: one of them is 
riding on a fish, one is sitting on a flower, one of them is riding on a bird and everything is fine in the world. “We"ll think about Nibbana some other time; this 
existence is good enough.” This is the devaloka of refined physical pleasure. The next one is somewhat different. 
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Bhummanam devanam ... tavatimsa deva saddamanussavesum. 

When they heard what the Earth devas had said, the devas of the realm 
of the Four Great Kings cried out with one voice: “At Varanasi ...” 

And when they heard the cry of the devas of the realm of the Four Great Kings, 
then the devas of the realm of the Thirty Three cried out with one voice ... 

So they all start celebrating. The Earth devas start off and then the devas of the realm of the Four Great Kings join in, 
and then the cry goes up and up, with each celestial realm being succeeded by higher ones. In the two realms depicted 
here, guidance and personal responsibility are very important. The Catummaharajaka devaloka is the realm of the Four 
Great Kings who are the lokapalas or world guardians. In this sense, they represent the consciousness of the world 
rather than being comic book superheroes who wear skin tight leotards and do battle with extra terrestrial villains with 
names like Smarg and The Exterminator. The lokapala style of guardianship is more befitting to celestials with ethereal 
bodies. 

In the last half of the twentieth century, people began to consider that the planet and all forms of life on it, the climate 
and the mixture of chemicals in the air and water, might exist in a sensitive balance that is somehow self regulating. It 
does not appear to be ruled by a Creator God separate from it, but to say that it is not directed would be the opposite 
view—the materialistic view that has led to the gross and selfish exploitation of Planet Earth and all forms of life by 
humankind. Nowadays, scientists are beginning to talk about a self regulating principle guarding the planet—they call 
it Gaia; in ancient civilizations, it was Earth Mother or Sky God or Great Spirit; in Buddhist cosmology, it is the Four Great Kings and the devata of the Thirty 
Three who live on the world mountain. Mount Meru. 

The Buddhist emphasis is on m in d and consciousness. This, for beings with consciousness, is the access point to the subtle forces that govern the world of 
Nature. Consciousness is a subtle, localized and highly developed aspect of creation. Within its immaterial forms are the patterns that abide in the material 
sphere. Consciousness is the world in which Mount Meru is a symbol for the upright, centered mind, the axis mundi—the central pole of our being. If Mount 
Meru is secure from corruption and upheaval, the world system is in order. If the human mind is clear and uncorrupted by delusions, hatred, pride and 
intoxication, then our world is balanced. 

In this analysis, the uprightness of the mind implies more than is normally meant by a simple moral standard; it signifies a whole view on the world and on life, 
in which the ego is dethroned from being the moral arbiter and center of the Universe. In Buddhist social convention, the ideal ruler, referred to as the Wheel 
turning Monarch, was one who was invested with the ten righteous principles or rajadhammas. These are: generosity, virtuous conduct, self sacrifice, 
honesty/integrity, gentleness, self control, calmness, non violence, patient forbearance and conformity to the principles of Dhamma. These qualities are 
regarded as the proper rulers of the world; whether this is the “external” social world, or the microcosm of our own person. While these principles are firm. 
Mount Meru—the stable balance within the individual and in society—is secure. When these are decaying, the converse is true, with effects that manifest in 
wider contexts such as the increase in violent crime, suicide and drug abuse: 

When people are consumed by improper desires, overwhelmed by corrupt ambitions, obsessed by wrong ideals, the rainfall dwindles. It is hard to get 
a meal. The crops are bad, afflicted with mildew and stunted. Because of this, many people perish. 

(Anguttara Nikaya: [1] Threes, 6, 56; my trans.) 


The Buddha saw an intimate connection between the world of consciousness and the natural world; self view in consciousness always affects the attitudes and 
the motivations that, in turn, affect the world at large. It doesn'T take a completely enlightened being to realize that today"s environmental problems stem from 
greed, and wrong values which manifest as personal wealth pursued at the expense of others. 

So the devata of the Four Great Kings and the Realm of the Thirty Three are mostly connected to energies in consciousness. As such, they are frequently 
mentioned as seeking advice from the Buddha. Sakka (also known as Inda) is the ruler of both realms. In this painting, he is depicted being carried by a yakkha, 
(a kind of genie or ogre), kneeling in front of a Buddha who appears in the regalia of a Wheel turning Monarch. The Four Great Kings are immediately above. 
In the East is Dhatarattha. He is generally accompanied by the white devata called gandhabbas, the skilled musicians mentioned previously. When they are in 
charge of things, the East is a serene quarter. Virulhaka is the King of the South. He oversees this quarter with the help of some kumbhandas, reputedly gnome 
like beings with pot bellies and short limbs. The guardian of the North is called Vessavana or sometimes Kuvero and he is accompanied by a host of yakkhas. 
The West is guarded by Virupakkha who has a band of nagas to back him up. His is quite a team because nagas are giant serpents who draw upon and embody 
the rhythmic flowing power of water and the moon. 

These are the four celestial guardians who try to defend the four comers of the world by keeping it free from demonic energies. Eike Inda and the devata of the 
Thirty Three, they are often called upon to defend Mount Mem from the attacks of the asuras, the selfish fallen gods of conceit, pride and power. However, like 
all the devas, they are very much affected by the activities of the human realm. When there"s a lot of killing, stealing, lying and greed, that sets up a pretty 
unpleasant vibration which makes it difficult for them to function properly. Judging from conditions in the world today, these devata seem to be sorely pressed 
to keep the asuras and demons at bay. They have a high sense of responsibility and concern for the world, so they rejoice when Buddhas appear in the world to 
advise human beings how to live wisely. 














The next realm above that of the Four Great Kings is the realm of the Thirty Three, Tavatimsa, whieh is shown in the lower half of the painting. The realm is 
variously deseribed as inhabited by thirty three devata or a ruling eommittee of thirty three. It is, of eourse, fantastieally beautiful and pleasant. It is a soeiable 
world. There are frequent meetings in the Great Hall; gatherings to listen to eelestial eoneerts, and sometimes guest deities, a visiting Arahant or the Buddha 
himself drop in to talk on the subjeet of Dhamma. 

This realm is the normal abode of Inda (in Pali) or Indra (in Sanskrit), who was one of the supreme gods of the Vedas—the aneient religious texts, whieh pre 
date Buddhism. Just as the early Christians absorbed aspeets of native religions by eanonizing their barbarie gods, the Buddhists transformed Inda from a 
thunderbolt wielding sky warrior to a righteous monareh, lover of the Dhamma and diseiple of the Buddha. In one of the suttas (Digha Nikaya: 21 Sakkapanha 
Sutta), Inda, having reeognized that his time was drawing to an end, puts forth renewed spiritual zeal and attains stream entry. He takes his position as a 
eelestial ruler quite seriously. In the Jataka stories, Inda aets as a witness to the Great Being"s praetiees of supreme paramita, intervening from time to time to 
put the Great Being to the test whieh will enable him to manifest his great virtues. One time, Inda appeared as a hungry Brahmin when the Great Being was a 
hare and asked him for some food. The hare, having no food to offer, responded by offering his own body as food and throwing himself on a fire to eook (after 
shaking all the fleas out of his fur). At that moment, the fire went eold and Inda proelaimed the self saeriflee of the hare, and, as a lasting testimonial, drew the 
hare"s faee on the moon. (Remember we"re in the realm of mythie truth, here.) 

These aeeounts define Inda as a righteous ruler of realms that are ethieally sympathetie to the human realm and interested in its welfare; we should also 
reeognize that Inda, like the realms themselves, plays a part in the human mind. “Inda” is related to the word indriya, the five spiritual faeulties that govern the 
eontemplative mind. These are faith, energy, mindfulness, eoneentration and wisdom. If these are not developed in a balaneed way, spiritual eultivation is 
patehy. When “the proper ruler” is present in terms of spiritual praetiee, or in terms of relationships and duties in the world, the mind is upright and there is a 
feeling of “rightness.” There is a kind of happiness, less gleeful but more flexible and useful, that eomes from being balaneed and well guided within oneself. 
This is the well being of these eelestial realms. However, one has to realize that the extent of this ruling prineiple is ehangeable. One ean"t expeet the world to 
always be under harmonious rule, or the soeiety, or the family. Even in the Sangha, during the time of the Buddha, there was plenty of disharmony, squabbling 
and eorruption; and mueh the same is true today. In my experienee, monasteries go through eyeles of inspiration and gloom when people get disillusioned and 
things beeome diffieult. 

Attaehment to this realm of soeial order means that you worship the Buddha as the epitome of everything working out in an orderly and peaeeful way. Then 
you suffer when it ehanges, and you get disillusioned with Buddhism. But the Buddha never said, “Stiek with me and everything will work out well. Believe in 
me and you will never be disappointed by injustiee in the world, or by eorrupt monks or apathetie nuns; you"re on the winning team.” He said: “The eonditions 
that support the apparent world are impermanent; keep praetieing diligently.” That''s the Refuge of the Dhamma, and as you ean see in this painting, attaehment 
to pereeptions of fairness, rightness and harmony weakens the impression of that Dhamma Wheel. 

The beings of these two devaloka also see the Buddha in their terms, as a being of supreme, though benevolent, power. This kind of Buddha is ealled a 
Dhammaraja, the Buddha as king of the Dhamma. He appears in the human realm, too. Giving eonfidenee to Buddhists in the eenturies after the Master"s 
deeease, sueh a figure was oeeasionally earved in stone in the Buddhist kingdoms of India. 

From around the first eentury B.C., Buddhist ieonography developed in Northern India for devotional purposes. Gradually there emerged a pantheon of 
Buddhist saints, Bodhisattvas and Buddhas. This stems from the human mind"s natural inelination towards the physieal human form rather than towards the 
abstraet “this is the way things are.” Kondanna"s insight that everything that arises passes away ean fail to have mueh impaet on a human mind. You eould 
overlook that in a moment, eouldn"t you? But that desire to find a guru or a leader or to be able to personify the teaehing in a physieal form is a very strong 
tendeney for a human being. From this desire to personify the teaehing eomes the tendeney to glorify this human form. In this pieture, we already see the 
Dhamma Wheel looking vague and faint behind this powerful figure. 

So over time—unless there is a eommunity or a good, eonsistent teaehing that keeps inelining towards Dhamma—it"s easy to miss the point and get involved 
with the qualities of the teaeher: “T've got to be like that teaeher, then F'll be an enlightened being.” This again is an example of the origin of suffering rather 
than the eessation of it beeause, of eourse, it"s not up to any of us to be like anyone else. But if we apply ourselves to Dhamma, we ean be uniquely ourselves 
and that is good enough; we need not invest this mundane mortal form with eharisma. However, to have this kind of eonfidenee in the way it is requires 
penetration of the Dhamma rather than inspiration from a teaeher. The devas don"t have that understanding in Dhamma beeause they ean"t keep traek of things 
arising and passing away. Devas live for at least ten thousand years so they have little reeolleetion of death. When they finally die, they do so very disereetly. 
Their twinkle goes out; they"re just not seen any more, and everyone says: “D"you remember what happened to ... ? Who ... ? Oh ... peel me another grape.” 
They"re forgotten. It"s the same with us humans: just eonsider, when you"re feeling eaptivated, high and inspired, how mueh do you really remember of 
everything that arises passes away? You have to be fairly grounded to reeognize that even the higher aspeets of mind are impermanent eonditions. 
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Tavatimsanam devanam saddam sutvayama deva ... tusita deva saddamanussavesum. 

When they heard the ery of the Thirty Three devas, the Yama devas eried out 
with one voiee ... When they heard the ery of the Yama devas, 
the Tusita devas eried out with one voiee ... 

This illustration is of the next level of eelestial abode that the message was transmitted to. The Yama devas pieked up 
the ery from the Tavatimsa devaloka and the Tusita devas pieked up the ery when they heard what the Yama devas had 
said. In the pieture, the Yama devaloka is at the top, and underneath it, corresponding to the word sequence found in the 
Sutta, is the Tusita heavenly realm. Thaf's the way T've depicted it to correspond to the way we read from the top to the 
bottom of the page. Of course, the sequence in the Sutta describes an ascending order of heavenly realms. 

The Yama devas are those who have gone beyond any kind of unpleasant impingement. At this level, there is no 
fighting with asuras. In the picture, the Yama devas are flaunting the Lord of the Dead; indicating that they feel they 
have no need to pay heed to his warnings—his messengers of old age, sickness and death don"t come to this realm. 

This is a slight exaggeration, but with a life span of 144 million years, one might be excused a little poetic license. 
Anyway, here all is very jolly. 

The Tusita devas are the smiling, blissful devata; Yama devaloka plus. The Tusita devaloka is where, according to 
Buddhist legends, the Bodhisatta Metteyya is living. Thaf's the one who will be the next Buddha, and will emphasize 
he is in the center of the lotus world of Tusita heaven, teaching Dhamma and biding his time with all the Tusita devas 

Both of these realms are more refined than the lower devaloka. In fact, at this stage, we have left solid ground altogether. The Tavatimsa devas live on Mount 
Meru, but the subsequent higher realms are in the air and ethereal abodes above it. And the higher you go, the longer the life span. What does this all mean in 
terms of the mind? 

The ascent to higher realms signifies increasingly refined states of happiness, or happiness created by more refined objects. With the Bhumma devas, it was the 
joys of the natural world—bucolic idylls, satyrs, fauns and the rest of it. I can relate to that. To enter that level of perception means that the mind is free from 
remorse, violence and craving for coarse material things such as money or powerful stimulation. To have the Bhumma deva mentality is a sign of some virtue, 
and the development of wholesomeness. It is even more so with the realms of the Four Great Kings and the Tavatimsa, the realms that relate to the sense of 
custodianship of the earth and responsibility for the society. At this level, if's not the happy go lucky pastoral glee that gives us happiness; but that in us which 
delights in good deeds, in rightness and being inspired by the wise. Here, there is less frivolity and a steadier radiance from the heart. 

At the level that has left the earth altogether, the realms of the Yama devas and on up, the mind has entered the abodes of what is conventionally known as 
spirituality. At these levels, we are concerned with subtle energy bodies and vibrations, chakras and meridians, sensitivity to the astral and ethereal planes. The 
Tusita devaloka is like the vision and rapture that accompany religious fervor. These come when you absorb into the feeling that your teacher is the greatest and 
is the one who has all the answers. This rapture also comes when your spiritual practice, meditation or faith is going well and there are no problems; if's plain 
sailing and you feel totally confident that this is the way for you. 

There is a more refined happiness available at these levels: one is involved with the quality of mental consciousness, so the physical realities are less relevant. 
Instead of being concerned with a person"s conduct, one picks up their vibrations or their aura. This refined sensitivity is quite delightful, and the more refined 
the state of consciousness, the longer it appears to continue—since time dilation is another feature of refined consciousness. States of heightened sensitivity, 
even induced through psychedelic drugs, can seem like an eternity in duration. You forget about impermanence. And this is what is happening here. 

The Wheel of the Law that Kondanna saw so clearly—the Truth that everything that has the nature to arise, has the nature to pass away—is fading from view. 
The central image is the figure of the Buddha as a mystic, and it is to this image, not the Good Law, that the devata pay homage and respect. We too can tend to 
worship the personification of our own values and ideals and lose touch with the teaching that transcends them all. People will quote a teacher out of context or 
slightly alter the emphasis and omit some qualifying remarks in order to justify their own viewpoints. 

When you lose contact with the physical or the mundane realm, delusion born out of attachment to ethereal perceptions becomes much more possible. People 
will go so far as to neglect domestic and social responsibilities, and consider chores as mundane work that somebody else can do. The idea comes up that if I"m 
on retreat, I shouldn"t have to be disturbed by doing my laundry or cleaning the house: “T'm having an important spiritual experience; don"t bother me.” 

This attitude is another aspect of self view and becoming. If it is really strong, it can even develop into sanna vipallasa, “distorted perception”—overwhelming 
rapture, visions, intimations of personal destiny, voices from the other shore and the rest of it. In such cases, the teacher will usually assign such disciples 
mundane tasks, such as sweeping the hall, to keep them in contact with other grounded humans who understand their predicament. It passes. Undergoing this 
kind of “distorted perception” experience can really upset a person"s balance and understanding. Therefore, in contemplative monastic training, attachment to 
refinement is seen as potentially unbalancing, and any attitudes founded upon that attachment get short shrift. 

In monastic life, we have to live in a community and have responsibilities to each other, to the monastery, to the lay people and to the tradition. We have to 
perform many mundane duties. This means that we don"t get into refined states of bliss for very long, but we do develop an equanimity, serenity and openness 
of heart to life as it is. As those important qualities can be developed on any plane of existence, one doesn"t hanker after some and reject other states of being. 
All that is needed for Awakening and liberation from the suffering of self view is a continual reflection on impermanence. 

Not that T'm putting down the Yama and Tusita devata. If's good not to get stuck on the materialistic and functional plane; if's helpful to refine the mind and 
realize that the apparent world is dependent on consciousness. The ethereal realms are no problem, provided that one doesn"t attach to them. Yet if we attach to 
such states, no matter how long they may seem to last, when the mystical experience ends or the ethereal body starts to droop, what happens to the so called 
“enlightenment”? Gone, isn"t it? Then what do you do to get it back? 



loving kindness in his teachings. Here, 
being blissed out around him. 











When I painted this picture, I was on a meditation retreat, and certain colors kept arising in my mind. I was contemplating the feeling or the tone that a color 
can bring up. Mood and feeling were playing a more important role in my meditation practice at that time. In general, over the four years of creating this series 
of paintings, as one may easily deduce, there was a development towards tone and overall mood expressed through design and color and away from the clear 
definitions of line. Spiritually, I felt part of things, less an observer/analyzer. I also found my mind readily bringing images and form into being. I think I was 
heading for the next devaloka, the realms of creative delight. ... 

Tusitanam devanam saddam sutva ... 

When they heard the cry of the Tusita devas ... 
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Chapter 20 - Creative Delight 

< Previous parent: The Sutta Next > 


... nimmanarati deva ... paranimmitavasavatti deva saddamanussavesum. 

... the Nimmanarati devas cried out with one voice ... When they heard the cry of 
the Nimmanarati devas, the Paranimmitavasavatti devas cried out with one voice ... 

In these two realms, Nimmanarati and Paranimmitavasavatti, we find the devas of creation and the devas who delight 
in the creations of other devas. As you can imagine, these are even more refined and long lived than the Tusita devas. 
The Nimmanarati devas abide at almost magical levels of consciousness where the mind is so light and unburdened 
with temporality or form that it can create and sustain images according to its wishes. The Paranimmitavasavatti devas 
are one step further on from having to make the effort to create images of existence; they merely abide in the 
enjoyment of what has been created. They never question the purpose or result of these creations, but appreciate them 
for their own sake. The mortal earth realm has been left far behind and with it such considerations as impermanence, 
purpose, cause and effect. They rejoice to hear that the Dhamma has been taught, but it is probably because they 
perceived the Hash of light and heard the rejoicing from below. This is a happiness that could easily lead to indolence 
and decadence, and, fittingly enough, one of the two monarchs who rule over the Paranimmitavasavatti realm is Mara 
—the lord of delusion, whom we have met many times before. The other monarch is in another quarter of the realm 
and doesn"t even know of Mara"s existence. It seems to me that there"s a very clear message here about this kind of 
bliss. 

Creation is a magical act. It is the ability to produce simulacra of living or non living entities, and even images of 
principles and thought. Creation ranges from physical procreation to everyday speech (whereby whole realms of experience are reproduced in the mind of 
another) to literature and the fine arts. The arts can use mundane objects but, through metaphor and other forms of craft, evoke higher meanings and 
implications in the mind of the reader/viewer. These meanings may be reflections on the significance or purpose of life or the relationship of the human to the 
universal. Creation should, therefore, be seen as a sacred act. In mythology and ancient civilization, it was sacred; creative acts were presided over by deities 
and attended by or prepared for with rites, ceremonies and priests who were there to move the minds of the participants away from the instincts of self. Art was 
a magical act, originated perhaps to evoke and commune with the spirits of the creatures that were painted—as with the cave paintings of creatures of the hunt 
at Lascaux. Poetry and literature established the values, the inspiration and the aspiration of the society. What an ecstasy of stillness for those creators, and what 
awe and rapture for those who reviewed and were enriched with their creations! 

This creative impulse can also be traced in the development of Buddhist art. The Buddha himself taught in different styles. One style that was used employed 
high lyrical verse as a form called gathas. The Arahant disciples also left traces of their enlightenment in poetic form, collected as the Theragatha and 
Therigatha. These different forms of expression should be borne in mind so that we don"t expect everything attributed to the Buddha to fit into a prosaic, 
rational view. Although the Buddha did not encourage artistic representations of himself, tradition has it that he agreed to the representation of the Six Realms 
as a teaching device. After the Buddha"s passing away, the wish to establish sacred images as icons of the qualities of the Buddha or as visual metaphors for the 
furtherance of the Dhamma, naturally led to a swelling stream of poetry and visual arts. These forms of expression were very important for the largely non 
literate and polylingual civilization of the Buddhist empires. The story of how they evolved and their importance is quite long, but T'll cut it short to fit this 
painting. 

After about 1,000 years in India, Buddhism had developed its literature and commentaries. During that time, many lineages of practice and theory arose and 
passed away. The more established vital centers of Buddhist theory were in Nalanda, near Bodh Gaya, where an enormous university housed up to 20,000 
students, in nearby Odantapura, and in Vikramashila in West Bengal. In these places, many of the Mahayana and Vajrayana teachings were established. By the 
eighth and ninth centuries of the Christian Era, they were still flourishing, while all the lands to the west came under the influence of Islam. That meant a later 
form of Buddhism, the Vajrayana, could only be transmitted due north, into Nepal and Tibet, or across the sea to Indonesia rather than along the now 
inaccessible routes from Afghanistan into China. 

One feature of Buddhism as it appears in Mahayana and Vajrayana forms, is the development of the Buddha from a solitary sage to a principle of 
enlightenment. This principle is embodied and manifests in many places and over a large span of time. If's a nice thing to think about: one Buddha is good, 
therefore two are twice as good, and so on. The historical Buddha, Gotama, is reported to have made reference to a whole lineage of 27 preceding Awakened 
Ones. Some may doubt this, but for the purposes of mythological and poetic truth, there is no reason why one shouldn"t have Buddhas everywhere. If their 
presence encourages the quality of awe and selfless attention to the present moment, if it develops the faculty of faith, if it helps to counterbalance the 
materialistic concerns of life, it has a purpose. As a historical account, it is not of much use anyway. In the Vajrayana, five Buddha forms have crystallized to 
convey this universality of Buddha nature; the number five signifies the four cardinal directions and the center. These are called the five Dhyani Buddhas—that 
is, they are for the purpose of meditation (called dhyana in Sanskrit); one can learn to visualize them, practice devotion to them or reflect upon their qualities. 

The central one is Vairocana whose name means “radiant.” He is generally white and is depicted with his hands in the Dhammacakkappavattana mudra. This is 
the Buddha that proclaims the Dhamma—the Four Noble Truths and Dependent Origination. His position is central; here I repeat the mudra throughout the 
painting recognizing that this (teaching the Dhamma) is still the fundamental significance of a Sammasambuddha—one who is completely self enlightened. 

Begiiming on the right and proceeding counter clockwise, the next Buddha is Akshobya, the Buddha of the East. His color is blue, his epithet 
—“imperturbable.” This is the Buddha at the moment of enlightenment, knowing how it actually is and repelling all delusion. His hand is in the earth touching 
mudra. This is the “mindfulness mudra” much used in Southeast Asia as the epitome of Dhamma practice. 

In the South is Ratnasambhava, traditionally painted yellow. Ratna is a jewel, so this is an emblem of the precious gifts of the Buddha mind. The hand mudra is 
that of generosity. Nowadays, this image is generally found in Tibet (and Nepal) where Vajrayana practitioners revere the boundless Dhamma gifts of the 
Buddha. 

The Buddha of the West is called Amitabha. Like Akshobya, this image was established before the Islamic conquest of Afghanistan and Pakistan, and thence, 
traveled to China and Japan where it became very popular. In fact, a whole school arose based upon devotion to this one Buddha called the Pure Land School. 














Herein, Amitabha (also known as Amida) is the Buddha of the Western Paradise. He promises that all who sincerely put their faith in him will be reborn in a 
Western Paradise, and work out their way to Nirvana from there. Of course, the catch is in what you take “sincerely” to mean. I would think it implies a lot 
more than a few recitations and prayers. Faith is made sincere by effort, mindfulness, concentration and discernment—then it certainly will get you to a pure 
state of mind. The fact that Amitabha is the Buddha portrayed in the posture of meditation seems to indicate that purity is not attained by paying lip service to 
the teaching alone. Actually, if used insightfully, Amitabha is a fine transcending teacher. His purpose is to cut, with a mind of faith and insight, the root 
perception that one is not enlightened and that one has to do something to become enlightened. As we have seen, this self view, this identification with the habit 
bound mind, can never be transcended by any actions proceeding from the sense of self. So in the Pure Land practice, the meditator abandons that view and 
proceeds from the basis of being one with the Buddha of bliss. You can"t do that by thinking about it—only through faith bom of a powerful commitment. 

The last of the Dhyani Buddhas is Amoghasiddhi, the Buddha of the North. His color is green and his hand is in the abhaya mudra, the sign of fearlessness. 

This Buddha"s characteristic is the All Accomplishing Wisdom which is attained by means of the dispassionate, selfless activity of an Awakened One. Such 
activity is all accomplishing because when there is no personal bias, and yet a full commitment to the welfare of others, love and insight operate in an 
unfaltering way. Amoghasiddhi never demands that people live up to any expectations, can never be disappointed, and hence never gives up on compassionate 
activity. Content to hold up the Dhamma in the fearlessness mudra, he acts as an unconditioned Refuge with no discrimination and no thought of result. 
Amoghasiddhi is a symbol of the equanimity that is regarded as the highest form of love. 

Essentially, these Dhyani Buddhas are meant to be objects of contemplation to remind us of the practice and of the mind which gives rise to Awakening. All of 
these Dhyani Buddhas are believed to be offshoots of a supreme Adhi Buddha, a cosmic over Buddha who never actually manifests in any form at all. He 
remains a potential for Awakening in the universe. All the Dhyani Buddhas are manifestations of that one single potential. 

Upon these five Buddha modes, I have evolved twenty eight figures corresponding to the lineage of the 28 Buddhas described in a Theravada sutta, the 
Atanatiya Sutta (Digha Nikaya: 32), and also in an apocryphal book of verses, the Buddhavamsa. There are a few references made in the Pah Canon to previous 
Buddhas suggesting that Gotama Buddha was not the only one and that he rediscovered rather than created the Dhamma teachings. These references also 
indicate a continuum of spiritual purity that continues to manifest in the world. Although the lineage of the 28 Buddhas predates the manifestation of the 
Dhyani Buddhas, both serve as a reflection to encourage faith. 

These forms and others like them became popular because one can retain them more clearly in the mind. If you are not steeped in contemplative ways of 
thought, say you are a farmer planting paddy fields behind a water buffalo, the relativity and ultimate emptiness of conditioned phenomena means much less 
than the idea that Buddha has compassion for you and will help you if you do good. Even for a contemplative, these images give the mind something more 
tangible to focus upon. And this is their sacredness. 

But a creation can also become a hindrance. In order for it to be sacred, we should not be drawn into the creation or into its creator. The highest aim of Creation 
is to indicate the Uncreated. Poetry that succeeds in this endeavor reminds us of silence and the cessation of thought as the true source of fullness; visual arts 
remind us of the ephemeral nature of form and its dance with space. However, creations get profaned by self view and become obsessive and narcissistic. 

Words and speech are profaned because they are used to heighten the ego sense or to project the ego"s wishes onto the universe. Sexuality is profaned into self 
gratification and power fantasies. The same is true of religious forms and conventions—we can use them as objects to blindly worship and project our desires 
onto, or to throw at each other. So, the creation of Buddhas can lead to asking favors of images and making offerings to them for good luck; or to sectarian 
strife. 

All the additions to a religious form can have great vitality in them, but if clung to blindly, they can obscure spiritual goals with cultural and metaphysical 
incrustations. The development of styles, lineages and conventions is a natural thing like the growth of a plant. While a tree grows, the systems that transport 
nutrition remain quite delicate. Its life giving sap is carried through a fine ring of wood between the bark and the heartwood. The heartwood, which is there just 
to support the mass of the tree, becomes more and more massive, but it"s not where the life really is. Of course, the tree needs the support to hold the mass of 
leaves up, so the heartwood is not useless. But if you want maple syrup, you know where to look. 

What we have to consciously aim for, and what we often neglect in the bliss of creation is the Way of transcendence, the Uncreated—that which is beyond 
form. It is to this that the Wheel of the Dhamma, the Pour Noble Truths point. There may be other ways, but this Path is the shortcut. It does not attract energies 
that entangle and delude. And in this painting, as in many of the cultural and metaphysical accumulations around the Buddha"s words, the Wheel of the 
Dhamma has faded in significance. Here, it is just a few spokes of light emanating from Vairocana"s mudra. In the realm above, the light is even fainter. 

Pamnimmitavasavattinam devanam saddam sutva ... 

When they heard the cry of the Paranimmitavasavatti devas ... 
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Chapter 21 - Formless Rapture 

< Previous parent: The Sutta Next > 


... brahmakayika deva saddamanussavesum ... kenaci va lokasmin ti. 

... the devas of the retinue of the Brahma deities took up the ery: “At Varanasi in the 
Deer Park at Isipatana, the matehless Wheel of Dhamma has been set rolling by the 
Blessed One, not to be stopped by any samana, or brahmin, or deva, or mara, or brahma, 
or anyone in the world.” 

By the time we reaeh this realm, we are at the Brahmakayika devaloka. The Brahmakayika devas are the assembly of 
devas who attend the Brahma deities. They oeeupy the first level of the next “world”—the world of the Brahma. The 
beings in the brahmaloka have no sense desire, and a form that is more refined than that of the Six Realms. They have 
also a eorrespondingly long life span. They have attained this state of being through the development of absorptive 
meditation and loving kindness. The Brahmakayika devas live in a state of devotion to what seems eternal and lofty. 

All of the devata experienee happiness and bliss, but the higher the devaloka, the more refined the objeet as well as its 
resulting pleasure. Here, the objeet is formless, indefinite. In the realm of the Brahma gods, form is tenuous; yet these 
realms are also impermanent and subjeet to beeoming and illusions of selfhood. 

This realm is equivalent to the mind that enters into a state of very steady happiness bom of faith without investigation. 
This happiness is an oeeanie sense of oneness with, and tmst in the benevolenee of, the universe. Despite the 
fundamental goodness of this realm, it is subjeet to delusion. The mind goes to sleep. The objeet of one"s faith— 
whether it be ealled God, the Tao, the Dhamma, the One, Ultimate Tmth—is eoneeived in suffieiently remote and indefinable terms to be beyond investigation. 
It"s beyond good and bad or any other definition; this has an element of tmth—even Awakened Ones say that Ultimate Tmth is beyond designations. With no 
ill effeets at first, the mind ean slip into attitudes that laek diseemment: “If's all Dhamma,” we think—and lose our sense of direetion. There"s only the 
inelination to stay in a state of oneness and rapture for as long as possible, and avoid the more abrasive energies of the sense realms. 

Yet the trials and pulls of the sense realms highlight the self view and the liberation that is realized through abandoning it. Henee the Way of praetiee is outlined 
time and time again in ways that are tangible. The Buddha kept his frames of referenee linked to states that did not faseinate the mind or aet as soporifies. 

But whatever are the states of whieh you, Gotami, may know, these states lead to passionlessness, not to passion ... absenee of bondage, not to 
bondage ... absenee of aeeumulation, not to aeeumulation ... wanting little, not wanting mueh ... eontentment, not dissatisfaetion ... solitude, not 
soeiability ... putting forth of energy, not to indolenee ... ease in supporting oneself, not to diflfieulty in supporting oneself; you should know 
definitely, Gotami, this is Dhamma, this is diseipline, this is the Teaeher"s instmetion. 

(Vinaya, Culavagga: [X]) 


These were the words on Dhamma that the Buddha addressed to the first nun, Mahapajapati Gotami (his stepmother and aunt, no less). Applying this refleetion 
within her praetiee, she also realized Nibbana. 

But the Brahma deities have not realized Nibbana. The mind states that determine their existenee laek insight and wisdom. Being too deeply absorbed into their 
own existenee, they eannot refleet upon or know the way things are. 

In Sutta 11 of the Digha Nikaya (Kevaddha Sutta), a question arises in the mind of a meditating bhikkhu as to where the four elements eease. In other words, 
where is the plaee beyond all phenomena? He travels, presumably through psyehie power, to various eelestial realms and is eontinually advised to seek his 
answer in a higher abode. Eventually, he eomes into the presenee of the Great Brahma (whieh is only the third of the twenty brahma realms, but probably as 
high up as allows oommunieation!). However, the Great Brahma, surrounded by devotees, ean only respond to the question by extolling his own magnifieenee. 
When questioned for the third time, the Great Brahma takes the bhikkhu aside and says he doesn"t know but oan"t admit that in the presenee of the retinue. And 
Brahma then admonishes the bhikkhu for seeking an answer to sueh a question from anyone but the Buddha. The Buddha, of eourse, puts the bhikkhu right by 
saying that the question is really: Where do the four elements not get established? The answer is that they do not stiek in the mind of someone who has no wish 
to attaeh to any mode of existenee. When eonseiousness is in the “rest state” of “eessation” the intentions and pereeptions that define experienee are not 
ereated: 



Where eonseiousness is signless, boundless, all luminous, 
That"s where earth, water, fire and air find no footing. 
There both long and short, small and great, fair and foul— 
There "name and form" are wholly destroyed. 

With the eessation of eonseiousness, this is all destroyed. 

(Walshe, trans.) 


Thaf's what Brahmas don"t know, beeause they are attaehed to their refined state of being. 



Faseination with “speeial” energies, auras and refined powers of the mind makes you feel speeial and 
eonsequently, you invest a lot of interest and signifieanee in those states. Then you find kinship with other 
speeial people who are attuned to that level, and, eonseiously or not, the kinship reinforees your speeialness. So 
you get stuek in a self view as big as Mount Meru. You don"t want to let go of it and see it as just another 
eondition beeause if's uplifting to be speeial and faseinating. Surely, enlightened beings must be speeial and 
faseinating? No, enlightened beings are the only totally ordinary beings. Everyone else is speeial in some way or 
another, with their unique speeial problems and sensitivities. Enlightened beings are those who realize Ultimate 
Truth as totally ordinary—as the way it is. However mueh they demonstrate and praise the qualities of wisdom, 
they don"t think of themselves as anything in personal terms. 











The wise man does not rate himself with the distinguished, the lowest, nor with ordinary people; ealm and unselfish, he is free from possessiveness: 
he holds onto nothing and he rejeets nothing. 

(Sutta Nipata: 954; Saddhatissa trans.) 


The Buddha didn"t even bother to refer to himself as a person at all. When questioned as to who he was; deva, brahma or human, he refuted them all and said, 

“I am Awake.” The quality of Awakeness is brought to the foreground, and the personal form not mentioned. The Buddha eonstantly notes: “But I did not let 
the pleasure that eame from this realization take over my mind.” 

That is the great differenee between the bliss of Awakening and the brahmaloka. The Brahma gods are always affirming their identity and lingering in the bliss 
of their sphere. The mind loses its diseernment and sense of investigation, and the bliss is worshipped in its own right. People love these high states of mind, 
tend to idolize them, and idolize beings who attain them. But notiee in the pieture that the Dhamma Wheel has almost disappeared; if's a vague glow and 
there"s a strange mudra in the eenter of the glow that has beeome a meaningless gesture. 

I equate this image with the worship of an Ultimate Being whieh plaees the experienee of the Ultimate beyond the possibility of personal realization. One ean 
have some experienee of the bliss of not being involved with the sense realm from this ealm, or simply by believing in this heavenly being, but it limits the 
direet experienee or investigation of Dhamma. So the bliss of the Brahmas is one akin to suspended animation rather than transeendenee through penetration of 
the sense realm. In the long run, the good kamma that keeps the Brahma afloat runs out. Unresolved attaehments begin to have their effeet, beeause they have 
not been transformed through insight into not self In formless rapture, we lose spiritual definition to the extent where even morality and reason beeome 
seeondary to the experienee of being with the Great Brahma. 

The brahmaloka are easy to fake also, beeause they do not allow any eriteria outside of their realm to be brought to bear. They support an attitude of 
unquestioning devotion. That attitude has an attraetion but it means we ean be unquestioningly devoted to some fake Brahmas. The so ealled Transeendent One 
may even transeend loftiness: “If's all Dhamma, sleeping Buddhas, fighting Buddhas, drinking beer and watehing T.V. Buddhas.” Thaf's the interpretation of 
the formless realms that the unawakened mind ean make. We seek out the refined pleasure, but negleet the skillful aetions that give rise to those refined states 
of being. 

Those people who make an identity out of refined levels of eonseiousness are apt to use that sense of being the Great Brahma, the Bodhisattva, the next Buddha 
and the rest of it for eorrupt ends. When this happens, as ean be noted in several eontemporary eases, self view keeps justifying the indulgenee. The burden of 
self view is like a lead weight, and, if left uneheeked, it ean drag one"s eonseiousness down to the realms of Hell, generally with a few faseinated diseiples in 
tow. 

Devotion takes many forms, some of them refined and some eoarse. T've seen people get into devotional highs over football teams. However, whether if's high 
or low, devotion without investigation produees a rapturous energy in the mind of the devotee, but not mueh else. 

And investigation without devotion falls short of the full appreeiation of Dhamma. Instead of that wholehearted knowing that unifies heart and mind, without 
devotion we eultivate an intelleetual analysis of eonditioned phenomena—the strueture of the world and the self. Some aspeet of our mind is always standing 
apart; the result is a laek of heart—and a “self’ aeting as an onlooker. Even dedieated insight meditators get stuek at this arid level—and may suddenly abandon 
their deeade of praetiee to sit at the feet of a guru who offers great presenee and expeets eomplete surrender to his will. To go beyond the pitfalls of the absenee, 
or misdireetion, of devotion, we have to abandon our intelleetual detaehed stanee, and leap, in faith, not to a person but into the eenter of the apparent world. 
With insight, devotion helps us open to eonditions and stop hanging onto our pereeptions, and ean take us beyond our self view. Without devotion, we remain 
on the sidelines of Truth; if devotion is fettered by ignoranee, it breeds attaehment to objeets of faith—speeial people, rituals, hobbies—even football teams. 

The wise use of devotion is not to form or formlessness, or any level of sensual or non sensual beeoming. These are the shortfalls of the devata mentality. But 
when faith is balaneed by wisdom and eoneentration is balaneed by energy, and when that balanee is preserved by mindfulness, our insightful knowing ean 
penetrate the ehanging and unsatisfaetory nature of appearanees and not seek to gain, beeome or annihilate anything. Then a fortunate fruition of the spiritual 
faeulties takes plaee: 

When these five faeulties are maintained in being and developed, they merge in the Deathless, reaeh to the Deathless and end in the Deathless. 

(Samyutta Nikaya: [V], Faculties, VI, 7) 


The Buddha, as the teaeher and human exemplar of enlightenment, is a eatalyst for our faith, but the giving of ourselves is to the Dhamma that we ean 
experienee through this body and mind. Complete eultivation sustained through body, speeeh and mind is the supreme devotion. 

Whatever monk, nun, male or female lay follower dwells praetieing the Dhamma properly, and perfeetly fulfills the Dhamma way, he or she honors 
the Tathagata, reveres and esteems him and pays him the supreme homage. 

(Mahaparinibbana Sutta; Digha Nikaya: Sutta 16) 


To make that offering, we have to return to where we are, seeing it no longer as self and the world, but as the realm of Dhamma. 
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Chapter 22 - The World Of Dhamma 
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Itiha tena khanena tena muhuttena yava brahmaloka saddo abbhuggacchi. 

So indeed in that hour, at that moment, 
the word traveled up to the realm of the highest divinities. 

The message I"m trying to eonvey through this painting is a reminder that although the Universe—of matter or 
eonseiousness—ean seem vast, to one who meditates or understands the nature of things, it ean be known in its 
essenee. Anything that has form ean be elassified in terms of the four elements: earth, water, air and fire. These 
elements are symbolized by the figures in the eorner of the frame of this painting starting from earth in the top right and 
proeeeding in a eloekwise direetion through water, air and fire. We have seen how these elements ean be explained in 
general physieal terms as size, shape, mobility and ealorieity; or as psyehologieal types. They also help to illustrate 
more speeifieally the human body for the purposes of meditation. 

One of the meditations on the body equates flesh, bone and solid features with the earth; blood, sweat and other liquid 
features with water; breath and gases in the digestive system with the air element; and bodily heat with the fire element. 
Sueh a pereeptual shift is eondueive to a dispassionate experienee of the body as not self 

In the praetiee of meditation, this same analysis ean be extended by translating mental states into one of these elemental 
states. This is not in order to deny or eritieize them, but rather to see them in a more dispassionate light as views rather 
than faets, and is a skillful means in whieh mental phenomena eome to be “known.” So you ean eontemplate anger as 
“fire;” and that allows you to refleet upon it objeetively rather than thinking: “I must not be angry, after all, T've no reason to be annoyed; I should be more 
peaeeful!” To eontemplate it as an element gives you a dispassionate perspeetive that allows the anger to pass or ehange into a more positive form sueh as 
vigor. This avoids suppressing feelings or ereating guilt. If there is a reason to be annoyed, one ean express the eause of the annoyanee rather than blast out the 
result! 

Visionary views—the “Air” element—are inherently abstraet and ean lead to a dogmatie idealism if blindly adhered to. Yet if one eontemplates this quality of 
prineiples, it ean be tempered by realism. The result is a malleable intelligenee that guides the manifest world. Similarly, “Water” relates to the wavering quality 
of emotion and intuitions that break down definitions and blend everything together, and beeomes a serene sensitivity if eontemplated without attaehment. We 
feel harmony and balanee rather than form definitions of it. On the negative side, this faeulty laeks diseernment and eonfidenee in making deeisions or 
eomparative judgements for eonventional purposes. “Earth” represents the proeess of organizational thought. Earth is like a loyal seeretary in the mind that 
works aeeording to established systems. Thinking from the “Earth” position measures and gives definition, although the negative eonsequenee is that it tends to 
eategorize and emphasize the separative quality of phenomena. “Earth” inelines towards eonservative attitudes that laek vision; some dispassion is needed to 
eneourage it to respond to ehange and spontaneity. 

This is the world that Tathagatas know. They have seen this world eaused, arising, sustained and eeasing. Not knowing these elements as they are and how they 
manifest physieally and mentally, as well as not learning the skill of responding to them wisely ean get us into a lot of trouble. And there"s no way out—if we 
don"t aet wisely with them, we aet earelessly, or try to suppress them whieh eauses more trouble. And for most of us, right up to the realm of the brahmaloka, 
there"s the hope and the inelination that some aspeet of these elements, some refined blend of body, emotion, energy or imagination—in either ourselves or in 
another—would be worth investing in. It seems that a sum total of ehanging elements is all there is and that is all we are. Even the Great Brahma did not kn ow 
anything beyond the four elements. In his ethereal realm, the elements still remained, albeit in a refined mental form. And Brahma, like the devata, is not in the 
best position to know the elements as ehangeable and unsatisfaetory and as selfless universal qualities. Brahmas are too refined and live too long to know about 
letting go. 

To say that the word of the Dhamma traverses the devaloka signifies that this teaehing is relevant to the most refined or eoarse states of experienee on a 
physieal or mental plane. Every being on the Wheel of Beeoming experienees the elements. To unenlightened beings, the elements appear in forms that are 
either delightful or repelling but always experieneed as having some kind of personal quality. All of the devas and brahmas of refined form see things that way. 
So in essenee, no world of form or formlessness, nor the deliveranee from those worlds, are beyond what ean be experieneed through the human body and 
mind: 



I do proelaim that in this fathom long body, with its pereeptions and eonseiousness, is the world, the world"s arising, the world"s eessation and the 
Path leading to the world"s eessation. 

(Anguttara Nikaya: [II], Fours, 45) 


In this pieture, the essential qualities from the realm of form, inelading the eelestial realms, are being eontemplated within the body and its pereeptions. The 
body, whieh is mueh more ealming and steadying than mental phenomena, is generally used as a tranquil and peaeeful foundation for meditation. Sensual 
desire is eooled by refieetion on the elements of the body; ealm and tranquility is developed by attention to the breath—evaluating the breath and diseeming its 
present quality. When these have been developed to some extent, brightness and expansiveness of heart is evoked by refieetion on the “divine abodes” of 
kindness, eompassion, sympathetie joy and equanimity. These are the elemental qualities of the happiness of the devaloka. Eaeh of the eoneentrie bands around 
the figure is eolored aeeording to the eolor that dominates the previous paintings of the devaloka; purple violet and deep red refers to the brahmakayika 
devaloka and so on down to the oehre, golden yellows of the Bhumma deva whieh forms the innermost eirele. 
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Chapter 23 - Whole Lotta Shakin Going On 

< Previous parent: The Sutta Next > 


Ayanca dasasahassi lokadhatu sankampi sampakampi sampavedhi. 

And this ten thousandfold world system shook and rooked and quaked. 

We"ve seen various ways in whioh the ten thousandfold world system oan be experienoed. In this painting, I return to 
the system of the five khandhas to portray it as something that oan be known. Everything that oan be sensed, peroeived 
or oonoeived oomes within the range of form, feeling, peroeption, mind formations and sense oonsoiousness. This 
summarizes the experienoe of the world in a way that makes it something to work on rather than as a measureless 
oosmos in whioh we feel lost. 

This analysis of the khandhas is represented by five approximately oonoentrio bands vibrating around the presenoe of 
the Buddha. The Four Noble Truths emanate out from his still oenter through that vibrating realm. The innermost band 
represents rupa khandha, physioal form, whioh is relatively stable and olearly defined. Our most easily disoemible 
aspeot is our physioal body. Subsequent khandhas (oomprising the “nama” and “vinnana” oategories of experienoe) are 
of the mind and are more oonvoluted. These “mental” khandhas all arise together; although we talk about them as 
separate, aotually they are four aspeots of a whole. After rupa is vedana, feeling, of whioh there are three kinds: 
pleasant, neutral and unpleasant. The next is sanna, peroeption or assooiative reoognition whioh ooours at that moment 
of knowing something. We feel it and then reoognize what that feeling signifies: warmth for example. Thaf's sanna. 
Then there is a mental formation: “My body is warm.” A mental feeling (pleasant) arises, followed by various mental 
so on. These “mental formations” oomprise the fourth khandha, known as sankhara. 

These “mental formations” inolude thoughts, emotions, visions and the like whioh ooour within sense oonsoiousness, vinnana—the fifth khandha. Sanna tends 
to produoe sankhara. The mind begins to ohatter about the peroeptions that have arisen; then a further layer of feelings and peroeptions arise, based upon whioh 
other sankhara are oreated. Sankhara are the formations that oonsoious self views are founded upon. Our habit or attaohment is towards establishing a reality 
out of peroeptions—what we denote as agreeable, friendly, neoessary, disgusting and so on. We build up a network of these through life, and our views and 
attitudes—the positions that our minds ohatter, oomplain and feel exoited from—are based on these. “I” am the apparent agent of all this, or the oppressed host 
to it all. This, generally, is how the self is oreated within sense oonsoiousness. The interweaving of the khandhas, most notably of peroeptions and mind 
formations, is what gives rise to the sense of a person who is at first oreated by those forms, and then beoomes the helpless viotim of them. So the movements 
of mind that operate within this system tend towards the inferenoe of a very real self, although that self is oonstantly ohanging in dimension and expression. The 
effeot is like that of a kaleidosoope in whioh the same fundamental phenomena get shifted around, but due to the internal mirror are always peroeived as 
forming a single ooherent unit. Our “internal mirror” is the mind. The mind is turned towards the world system in a partioular way that refieots a self. However, 
in that arrangement, the mind is only able to see one set of oonditions arising at a time; eaoh set produoing a different self—a wise “me”; a hurt “me”; a tender 
“me”; a stern “me” eto.—so the pioture that appears in time is a movie of many “selves” in preoarious balanoe and frequent oonfiiot. 

This view is shaken by the teaohings of the Buddha. If we have experienoed the self view as unsatisfying, we begin to watoh its expressions more olosely in 
order to understand why. The oentral oore of this view originates with an assumption rooted in ignoranoe that there is a being or thing whioh is oontinuous or 
has some unohangeable aspeots. Cultivation of watohfulness dispels the ignoranoe. With attention, we oan notioe that what makes up this view is an energy, a 
tendenoy, arising aooording to inolinations of whioh we are only vaguely aware. This energy, attaohment or upadana, is the nuolear foroe that binds everything 
together and is dependent on ignoranoe. With knowing, the objeots that attaohment wants to hold onto are seen as essentially impermanent, inoapable of being 
held. And attaohment itself is also ohangeable; we"re not oonstantly experienoing attaohment to any one thing. The subtlest attaohment, the view that there is 
something to attaoh to, is the most deeply ingrained. As one abides more in Truth, even this subtlest attaohment fades. 

Insight into the realm of the five khandhas that we take as reality reveals that what we experienoe is an artifaot of feelings, peroeptions and mental formations 
oatalyzed by the presenoe (i.e., oonsoiousness) of form. This is another way of expressing the oo dependenoy of “name and form” and “oonsoiousness.” These 
“mental formations” are based upon intention (will, volition)—direotion towards or away from a feeling or peroeption; and attention—lingering and ruminating 
upon the same. They are the souroe of our “mental monologue” whioh desoribes and direots our experienoe of the world. However, when we no longer oling to 
our feelings and peroeptions—^when they are seen as ephemeral—the mind"s intention and attention is no longer fixed upon them. There is the experienoe of 
oessation or emptiness desoribed in the Kevaddha Sutta as “signless,” “boundless,” “all luminous” oonsoiousness. In brief, phenomena ooour when there is both 
the arising of oertain oonditions and the mind holding them. “Dependent on Ignoranoe are sankhara, dependent on sankhara is oonsoiousness, dependent on 
oonsoiousness is name and form.” But... “with the oessation of ignoranoe ... is the oessation of name and form.” For this reason, to the Awakened, no 
phenomena fundamentally “exist.” Buddhas only hold to oonventional reality out of oompassion for beings. 

The deepening praotioe of insight penetrates the very way that the apparent subjeot sees things. Everything that arises—be it an attaohment, an impulse, good or 
bad—has the nature to pass away. That doesn"t mean that we disapprove of them or want to get rid of them, if's just the way it is. This shakes the basis for the 
belief in attaohment. If's not that we have yet to find the right objeot, and that we should attaoh to Buddha or to meditation or to the desire to attain Nibbana 
rather than go to a football game. If's not about beooming a good Buddhist meditator so that you oan beoome enlightened. If's just the realization in the 
moment that one never oan really get hold of anything—it is all ephemeral. It is finally impossible to beoome anything: there is only true being with all its 
potential. The whole appearanoe of beooming something at all has been an illusion fostered by the sleight of hand of the whirling khandhas. We oan"t really be 
bom into anything. Our tme nature is Deathless. 

The insight into Dhamma shakes the view of a self. It is from that view that one needs to be liberated. The progressive experienoe of insight is one in whioh 
one"s world does get rattled—for the better. Ideas about the kind of person one is, what one should be, or the way the world is or should be are all seen as 
impermanent and ephemeral. However, when the normal outlets for attaohment and beooming no longer provide valid possibilities, the mind will produoe 
fantasies, memories, sometimes peouliar visions and voioes—anything to arouse desire, fear, anxiety or interest, and anohor it to the realm of self. It doesn"t 
matter what it is—^you oan think the most ridioulous thoughts, and have the most bizarre oravings for things that you would never have dreamed of before you 
began to praotioe Dhamma. The self view in the mind will oome up with anxiety: “Maybe I"m going orazy, maybe I"m a really bmtal person underneath it all, 
maybe the kamma from a past life as a dope peddler is oatohing up with me.” Then there are also mystioal peroeptions: “Maybe I am destined to be the new 
world teaoher. The Masters on the seventh level are oommunioating through me.” Anything will do, no matter how oomy, to reinforoe the mind"s view of self. 



formations born of happiness, ease and 










As we begin to see how ruthless and creative the force of attachment is, we can more readily accept that the whole of this show is just movement of the 
khandhas. As such, there is only one real alternative to spinning on the Wheel of Becoming. And thaf's to get to the heart of all this movement, and to abide in 
that which can know it all. 

We do this not by taking issue with the creations of the mind, but by investigating what they are all based upon. What do conditions depend on? What is the 
root of these sankhara? The root of it all is always ignorance, unknowing. That unknowing of Truth stimulates the outflows that imprint personal projections 
and biases onto the world we experience. So rather than create desires, hopes, aversions, and probabilities, we activate the principle of knowing. In 
iconographic terms, this means putting the Buddha at the center of the world system as he is in this painting, with his hands in the mudra that Buddhas use to 
signify Suchness, unbiased attention. 

Through cultivating Suchness, we can purify sanna and sankhara. We"re not trying to destroy the khandhas. The purification is that the perceptions are no 
longer accumulated to create a personal habitual world. Instead of perceptions, there is the moment by moment act of perceiving. Pure recognition has a 
delightful quality to it—a radiant quality where all the accumulated perceptions are purified, and one sees things with greater clarity. This purification is also in 
terms of intention and attention—the primary sources of sankhara. With intention towards Truth, towards dispassionate seeing and attending to things as they 
are (rather than how we want things to be), the tendency to build perceptions out of wrong (self)-view can cease. Then clearer perceptions and selfless 
motivation can give rise to what is lovely in the world in terms of attitude, speech and action. And that is the theme of the next painting. 


FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES: 

[i]: The process outlined in the extract from the Madhupindika Sutta quoted in chapter 14. 
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Chapter 24 - Light In The World 

< Previous parent: The Sutta Next > 


Appamano ca ularo obhaso lakepaturahosi atikkammeva devanam devanubhavam. 

And a great measureless radianee, 
surpassing the very nature of the devas, 
was displayed in the world. 

One ean take this to mean that, at that time, the Buddha produeed a great light. There are said to be four sueh 
oeeasions: when a Buddha to be begins his last birth; when that Bodhisatta realizes eomplete enlightenment; when the 
Buddha first transmits the Dhamma; and when the Buddha passes from the mortal form. Sueh a light is said to be 
visible throughout the world system—from Aviei Hell to the brahmaloka. Impressive though this may be, to me sueh a 
light is measurable, or at least more measurable than the light of the Buddha" s wisdom whieh extends through time 
also. The light of Truth eertainly surpasses the glory of the devas. 

Bhikkhus, there are these four radianees ... The radianee of the moon; the radianee of the sun; the radianee of fire; 
the radianee of wisdom ... Bhikkhus, among these four, the radianee of wisdom is indeed the most exeellent. 

(Anguttam Nikaya: [II], Fours, 142) 


That is what Buddhas bring into the world, and it is boundless in that it ean eneompass the ten thousandfold world 
system—the devaloka, the hell worlds, the animal worlds; in faet, all the Six Realms of Existenee. And it is brought 
into this world as a teaehing for human beings. 

When human beings ineline towards Truth, they bring forth qualities that are lovely. Kindness, gentleness, patienee, generosity are natural aspeets of the 
abandonment of self view through insight. They manifest in ways that are tangible in planetary life. This painting brings us baek to earth whieh ean be a very 
beautiful plaee when the light of Truth shines in it. 

The painting depiets one way in whieh what is beautiful appears. It is a tribute to a praetiee of Dhamma that I have been fortunate enough to be a part of—that 
of going on alms round in the morning. Dawn in tropieal eountries is an exquisite time of day; the rest of the day one feels very hot and stieky, but the dawn is 
always fresh and evaneseent. The seene of the painting is rather as I have imagined the alms round (pindapada) in India at the time of the Buddha. In faet, the 
rural distriets of Thailand looked like this when I lived there as a monk. Some of the simple houses with their grass roofs were perehed on stilts to prevent 
flooding during the rains. The village in the painting is very simple. Behind it is the river while in the baekground is perhaps Varanasi itself, near where the 
Buddha was teaehing. And during the time when the Buddha gave these teaehings, some of the Group of Five would go out eolleeting alms food whieh they all 
shared. 

In living as alms mendieants, Buddhist monks and nuns relax their hold on the most fundamental requisite for existenee. This is a great renuneiation. It"s not 
the food itself that is renouneed but the hold on it. Monks and nuns have to live on what people offer, when it is offered. They don"t store food past noon nor 
ean they follow any preferenees about food. Bhi kkh us who had been striet vegetarian brahmins would train themselves to aeeept meat given by people of the 
Untouehable easte. That euts through a lot. Even today, people still have strong views around food—protein, unsaturated fats, meat, vitamins—but to train 
yourself to live on what is given means that you eat generosity. 

These mendieants are not even allowed to ask for food, but only to be present for those who wish to make an offering. It may sound phoney to you, but in the 
praetiee of walking for alms, any thought of where and whether any food is going to be found just eauses suffering. Naturally, one is not inelined to emotionally 
pressurize anyone to give food; that would be diffieult to live with. The result is that the only way to go for alms mindfully and without suffering, is to go 
without seeking but with the attitude: “May those who would be made happy by giving, offer what they please.” Monks and nuns don"t promise people long 
life or spiritual rewards, but in reeeiving in silenee and eomposure, try to generate the kind of attention that will allow the donor to foeus on the purity and joy 
of their own goodness. The aet of reeeiving alms food sets up the refleetion to make oneself worthy of the generosity of others, and to share what one has 
reeeived with fellow monks and nuns. For the spiritual life, sueh themes are the most preeious form of nourishment. 

For the householders, the alms round helps to give the day a strueture that refleets on spiritual themes and keeps them in toueh with the example of renuneiation 
—whieh is not always apparent in the world. The generosity that it entails is a fundamental aspeet of the enlightened mind. The whole praetiee is based on a 
bringing forth from oneself; and it is nourished by the joy that eomes when sueh giving of oneself is done without demand or expeetation. When it is performed 
in a way that transeends any personal eonneetions, people find it easier to foeus on the quality of their own mind, and eonneet with their selflessness. 

Generosity is one example of the many illuminating experienees of the Way. 

It is possible to live spiritually in the world if you don"t hold it. There is no need to get rid of the body or not have eontaet with other people; the light of the 
Dhamma allows us to see the value of living aeeording to spiritual eonventions, standards and refieetions rather than material values, ego needs and soeial 
pressures. The Eightfold Path is the basis of a spiritual soeiety in whieh householders and monasties ean live. To sustain that relationship of mutual 
partieipation in Dhamma without personal holding is a very fine praetiee. The training in this area is what the Buddha ealled “Vinaya”—meaning “that whieh 
dispels (or leads out of)” delusion. 

Vinaya is generally eonsidered to be a monastie eode of diseipline, whieh is true in a way; but, more aeeurately, it is a very eomprehensive praetieal exposition 
on the moral and ethieal applieation of the Eightfold Path. There are books of Vinaya whieh deseribe the praetiee for the lifestyle of the samana diseiple while 
some of the suttas, notably Sigolavada Sutta (Digha Nikaya) and Mahamangala Sutta (Sutta Nipata) address people living the family life. Thus the Vinaya 
trains us to live in ways that will be eondueive to higher understanding and liberation. The frugality of a samana"s material belongings, the eode of polite and 
kindly behavior between monks, nuns and lay people, are all supportive of more eomposed and gentle mind states. And it is all a voluntary training that one 
takes on as a personal responsibility and living example of one"s aspiration towards Truth. Yet it is eoneemed with mundane details of life sueh as monks not 
hassling nuns to wash their robes for them, avoiding eurrying favor with influential people, how to deal with disputes, and how to offer eorreetion to someone 
in a non threatening and kindly way. There is a lot of skill and little idealism in Vinaya. By using it, the mind eomes to refleet upon the nature of ethies, 
realistieally appraise material needs and learn about love without sentiment or fantasy. 












This training has great beauty in it. It has a beauty on the eonventional plane in that it provides the praetieal guidelines for non attaehment within the world of 
relationships, duties and possessions. No wonder that the Vinaya is deseribed as the life blood of the Buddhist life. Of eourse, you have to use Vinaya with 
Right View—with a mind that inelines towards understanding and working with the aetualities of human nature; otherwise it can become a meaningless code of 
“do"s and don"ts,” with all the moralising righteousness or blind adherence to the letter of the law that permeates immature humanity. So the complete 
teachings of the Buddha are a complementary pair: Dhamma Vinaya. Vinaya keeps the Dhamma from becoming abstract and idealistic; Dhamma instills a non 
dogmatic flexibility to Vinaya. Together, they keep the light of the Buddha"s dispensation going—as it has for thousands of years, through many different 
countries and civilizations. 

Last Updated: 16 February, 2018 
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Chapter 25 - The One Who Knows 

< Previous parent: The Sutta Next > 


Athakho bhagava udanam ... anna kondannotveva namam ahositi. 

Then the Blessed One uttered the great exelamation: “Truly, it is the good Kondanna 
who has understood, it is the good Kondanna who has understood.” 

Thus it was that the name of Venerable Kondanna beeame: A nn a Kondanna— 

“Kondanna who understands.” 

These are the eoneluding words of the Sutta. They remind us onee again, after this long aeeount, of the response to the 
turning of the Dhamma Wheel—the eentral signifieanee of the teaehing. The Buddha himself makes no eomment on 
the delight of the devas or the effeet of the teaehing. He simply relishes the signifieanee of that insight, “whatever has 
the nature to arise, all that has the nature to eease.” When one person attains Right View, it means more in terms of 
transmission of the Dhamma than any other response, regardless how jubilant, where insight is laeking. Jubilation, after 
all, arises and passes away and the world in general remains none the wiser for it—as anyone who has witnessed the 
finals of a sporting event ean testify. 

This great utteranee of the Buddha about Kondanna" s understanding is not meant to eelebrate his teaehing of the 
abstraet doetrinal aspeets of Dhamma but that of the Dhamma beeoming a living experienee through Right 
Understanding. Kondanna heard the Buddha"s words and his insight was a realization of the eausal nature of existenee. 
This is a true transmission, a personal realization expressed in his own terms, rather than a mimieking of the Teaeher. 
No wonder the Buddha expresses his approval! And he does so with that diffieult to translate word “bho,” a term of address implying both friendship and 
respeet. The first diseiple has arisen. A way to the Truth whieh the Buddha felt would be diffieult for people to understand has been eommunieated. There is 
hope for this world. 

In this painting, I use the word “Annasi”—“he has understood”—as the eentral feature with the serene and all embraeing sky as the baekground. Understanding 
is the subjeet, rather than Kondanna. More eentral to the theme than Kondanna as an identity is the non personal quality of awareness. This quality of knowing, 
of insightful awareness, does not arise and pass away even though the mind eonseiousness that eonneets or looks into that state of knowing ean be very 
impermanent. For most people, sueh moments of profound insight are very brief and rare at first. But they are never really forgotten, and there is the possibility 
of remembering. It beeomes possible to let go, own up to timeless Truth and allow the mind eonseiousness to relax and move towards a more serene, timeless 
refleetion. That whieh knows eausality and the limitation of all eausal eonditions is not itself eaused. So sometimes it is ealled the Uneaused, or the 
Uneonditioned, or the Unborn. Beeause it does not arise, it does not pass away, so we also eall it the Deathless. 

Some people like to personalize that whieh knows and eall it “The One Who Knows” or “Buddha nature” or they give it a funetion sueh as “the Knowing.” Of 
eourse, these are all terms, ideas that aet as pointers but they too just arise and pass away. The eultivator of Dhamma eontemplates this “Knowing” and sees that 
it does not belong to anyone—it has no personal oharaeteristies, it is not bound or loeated in time or spaee. Henee arises the insight known as anatta, not self (or 
non self)—the eomplete freedom of the mind from any need to hold, identify or attain. Truth is no one"s servant or possession, nor is it limited. It is like the sky 
of this painting. The sky above India in 500 B.C. may have been bluer and eleaner than that above the twentieth eentury industrialized world, but its all 
embraeing quality has not ehanged. So Truth is void of all oharaeteristies apart from boundlessness and the ability to oontain all manner of phenomena. Here, it 
is painted blue—the oolor of peaoe and infinity, the ooolest reoeding oolor. The foous of the painting is that sky—that all embraeing peaoe and infinity. It is 
aooessible to all; that is the real enoouragement. From our own insight, perhaps expressed in different words, we ean all reoognize Truth. 

Truth, however, requires expression in ways that are not ultimate beeause language is not an ultimate reality. Language deals with appearanoes. Even the 
language of our own thoughts is based upon peroeptions whieh we have seen are not ultimate truths. They mirror oonventional reality. So when it oomes down 
to the teaehing and eneapsulation of the Dhamma, eonventional expressions are neeessary beeause the Dhamma has to be realized by people living in the 
eonventional world. There are many different means of deseribing the Path and the goal, and eneouraging the interest and right attitudes that will be eondueive 
to praetiee. These painting"s are of those means. 

I use the elaborate areh that frames the sky to depiet the eonventions of the world. Conventional teaehings ean be elaborate or simple, beautiful or funetional— 
it"s a matter of taste. But there are plenty of them. Eaeh teaeher may add one or two more to the general stoekpile. Some eonventions get outdated or lose their 
appeal but for the most part they all have a beauty and a value, and when used skillfully, they eneourage the realization of Ultimate Truth. In faet, most people 
would never realize Ultimate Truth without them. The Buddha left the teaehings of Dhamma (whieh inelude the Eour Noble Truths) and the Vinaya. These 
form the areh that improves our view of the Uneonditioned sky and helps us to see it elearly. But if we get faseinated by the eonventions, we miss the point too! 

Another feature at the bottom of the painting is the bhikkhu giving a Dhamma talk. This eould be Kondanna, or some other monk, giving a sermon to a few 
fellow monks and some lay people. If's true, Kondanna had insight but he was not mentioned as a great teaeher. It is said that he spent most of his time 
praetieing on his own, returning after twelve years to pay his respeets to the Buddha. He did not beeome a ehief diseiple like Sariputta and Moggallana, nor a 
great teaeher like Kaeeayana, nor a bastion of the Sangha like Maha Kassapa, Upali and Ananda. Yet he did realize the Deathless. 

Teaehing Dhamma is not easy for everyone—some enlightened beings have no gift for words while some great speakers are far from enlightenment. Here, the 
speaker is meeting a rather unreeeptive audienee. One of the monks seems to be following what is being said. The others appear bored or even displeased. 
Similarly with the families below, only one eouple seem to be interested. As for the rest of them, they"re thinking, “Everything that arises passes away? So 
what!” The floor tells us why this message isn"t well reeeived. The plaee where we are, where we walk, sit, live and die, is a plaee of strong movement this 
way and that. It is impermanent, true, but the movement whirls us away from the quiet refleetion of wisdom. How many of the people in the painting are really 
listening? Does anyone notiee the sky that looms behind? 

Other teaehers fare better. Some have a tool kit filled with skillful means sueh as elever arguments, meditation teehniques or personal eharisma whieh eapture 
people"s attention. Some great teaehers have everything going for them; so do some great frauds. When one uses skillful means, and they are sueeessful, it does 
not really matter who the teaeher is. Eor this reason, mueh of Buddhist praetiee is deseribed and eonveyed in terms of skillful means. Teehniques, praetiees or 
eonventions are used as aeeess points to the Dhamma. Skillful means are established but not eaeh one is suitable for every personal taste. In order to survive 
through time, abstraet eoneepts are needed. Myth, symbols, arehetypes and even temples and shrines or living beings are eommonly used vehieles by whieh 











conceptual and abstract terms ean be conveyed. Within Buddhism, there is a rich storehouse of skillful means as well as 
abstraet eoneepts. It is so rieh and varied, people aetually quarrel over whieh is the right one! This is why the presence 
of a living teaeher is invaluable to help us assess the suitability of skillful means or to properly interpret the language of 
the teaching. Such a person should be one who is well trusted and who has contemplated the teaehings in the light of 
his or her own experienee. If this teaehing ean be communicated so that it is understood by just one person, then it ean 
survive. The living, breathing individual experienee of the Dhamma is an indispensable aspeet of the teaehing. It brings 
the teaching to a life that goes beyond the end of the diseourse. Henee, the Buddha rejoiees. 
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Chapter 26 - The End And The Beginning 

< Previous parent: The Sutta Next > 


Dhammacakkappavattanasuttam nitthitam. 

This concludes the Diseourse on the Setting in Motion of the Wheel of Truth. 

As we reaeh the end of the Sutta, lef's keep the main point in mind—that is, it is not how interesting an exposition this 
has been, how well it has been ehanted or, as in this ease, whether or not we enjoyed the pietures and appreeiated the 
eommentary. These things are behind us and we are left to examine and question: “What is the aim of life, or is there 
any? What ean we know without reeourse to belief?” We all seem to experienee our life passing from birth and youth 
towards age and death; and we are searehing for ... happiness? knowledge? purpose? salvation? There is a seareh for 
something. 

When the mind searehes, it looks into this present moment. Instead of imagining that there is somewhere else to be 
reaehed or being influeneed by belief, speeulation or denial—allow the mind to refleet. This is the Way to non 
attaehment, non holding, non gaining, non losing. It is the Way, then, to the Permanent, the Absolute, to Ultimate Peaee 
and Truth. Independent of what we may experienee in the form of thought or feeling, a mind that is fully aware of 
things as they are is at peaee. And it is from that peaeeful mind that the understanding of how to respond to daily life 
arises. 

This Path of Awakening advoeated by the Buddha involves an investigation into life while it is being lived with the 
guidanee of the Four Noble Truths. If that seareh inereases diseontent or unhappiness, it is beeause we are looking in 
the wrong way or the wrong plaee. Suffering arises from a wrong view that imposes our personal biases onto the Way Things Are. So the way to peaee is also 
the way towards knowing Truth. This interdependent relationship is best and most fully kn own within one"s own life and experienee. It is our responsibility to 
diseover it. 

Life moves towards the three eharaeters in the top of the panel—old age, siekness and death. But behind it all, there is the Law of Dhamma—all that arises 
passes away—and the Dhamma whieh is the Uneonditioned Truth of our being. We ean live this life following the Buddha Dhamma of the Eightfold Path. In so 
doing, we will move towards the brightness of awareness like the figure at the bottom of the panel. 

Those enormous footprints are Buddha footprints, quite eommonly rendered in stone at religious plaees in the East. All the marks and symbols on them are 
auspieious signs. The footprints themselves represent those of previous Buddhas who lived in times when people were physieally mueh larger; in other words, 
they represent the eontinuum of the Awakened from an age lost in the mists of time. Their size reminds us that, at a time when things were very different from 
the way they are now, Buddhas existed. So we ean feel that the 2,500 years from the time of Gotama Buddha is not so far away. People were mueh the same 
then as they are now. Old age, siekness and death felt the same, though, at times, they may have arisen from different eauses. And the praetiee and the 
possibilities for enlightenment are very mueh the same. 

I eopied these partieular footprints from a set earved by Mike Champion as a gift to the Sangha at Chithurst Monastery. They had been set in the lawn next to 
the ordination preeinet (sima). I had remembered them beeause at the time, I was on the sima quite often praetieing my part in a fortheoming ordination. After 
the ordination, I was due to leave Chithurst to help Ajahn Sumedho establish the Amaravati (Deathless Realm) Buddhist Monastery. So things at Chithurst were 
fastening in my mind. And I realized that at Amaravati I would have no spare moments for painting. Things eame to this natural departure point—end of 
painting, end of Chithurst, and moving to the Deathless. Later, Mike told me that he"d eopied the footprints from some originals taken from an old pilgrimage 
site in India. It was also ealled Amaravati. So that is what those footprints mean for me—the Path to the Deathless. Follow these traeks; it"s a Path you ean 
walk on and it"s been eleared by the serene Buddha. Don"t settle for less. 

In this painting, I tied things together. Sutta means “a thread” as well as “a diseourse.” In the end, I tried to arrange this thread to enelose some of the patterns 
that are eommon in Thai art. Suttas are eonventions and Thai monastieism is a eonvention for whieh I am very grateful. The monks in the painting are 
following a Thai eustom. In Thailand, when bhikkhus ehant a blessing, they frequently hold a thread whieh links them all together and whieh ean be given as a 
token to those who reeeive the blessing. This thread, as well as this Sutta that the monks in the painting have just ehanted, is given as a blessing to all human 
beings. Please take it and use it well. 
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